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By Or. R. 7. Cottou 


HE production of insect-free 

| flour is no longer something 
merely to be desired. It is 
necessity. Bakeries and other con- 
cerns handling flour have found that 
it is unsafe to accept flour that is 
contaminated with insects, and will 
reject shipments that show signs of 
infestation. They will no longer be 
satisfied with the oft-repeated state- 
ment that freshly milled flour can- 
not contain insects or insect eggs be- 
cause every particle is sifted through 
silk cloths fine enough to prevent the 
passage of insect life. The truth is 
that flour when it is packed, often 
does contain insect life in one form or 
another. The reasons for this infes- 
tation in freshly packed flour and 
adequate methods for its prevention 
are so well understood that there is 
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no longer any legitimate excuse for 
producing anything but insect-free 
flour. . 


CAUSES OF INFESTATION IN 
FRESHLY PACKED FLOUR 


The chief causes of infestation in 
freshly packed flour are (1) the pres- 
ence of a heavy insect population in 
the flour mill, (2) the practice of 
using clear and low-grade or returned 
flours in blending operations with- 
out proper treatment to remove and 
destroy insect life, and (3) the lack 
of adequate redressing equipment or 
its improper location in the mill. 


Insect Populations in the Mill 

The existence of a heavy insect 
population in the flour mill is the 
most important cause of infestation 
in freshly milled flour. Although 
flour, in the course of manufacture, 
is bolted through cloth fine enough to 
remove all stages of insect life (fig. 
1), breaks in bolting cloths occur 
which allow insects to slip through 
and establish infestations in the flour- 
collecting conveyors. Furthermore, 
in the course of inspecting and re- 





pairing sifter sieves, infested stock is 
often allowed to drop into the con- 
veyors below. If the mill is heavily 
infested, the chances that insects will 
get by the sifters through breaks in 
the cloths or during repair operations 
are greatly increased. 

Observations have demonstrated 
that the insect population in the av- 
erage mill is high throughout the 
greater part of the year. Although 
conditions are most favorable for 
them during the summer, insects find 
an abundance of food and almost ideal 
breeding conditions at all times. 
Many mills depend upon a single gen- 
eral fumigation a year to control 
their insect populations. Few fumi- 
gations are entirely effective, how- 
ever, and after 5 to 12 weeks the in- 
sect population may again reach se- 
rious proportions. Contributions to 
this build-up come from insects sur- 
viving the fumigation, from those in- 


troduced with the grain stream or in 
returned second-hand bags, or from 
infested flour or feeds stored in the 
mill near the machinery. 


Blending Operations 


The demand for blended flour by 
large bakeries necessitates the use by 
mills of large quantities of clear and 
low-grade flours, which may be ob- 
tained in part from other mills and 
in part from their own warehouses. 
Usually these flours have accumu- 
lated over a period of time and, be- 
ing highly susceptible to insect at- 
tack, are frequently infested. The use 
of such stocks for blending is often- 
times one of the most serious causes 
of infestation in finished flour and in 
the milling machinery handling them. 

Returned flours are always a prob- 
lem to the miller. Formerly it was 
the custom to feed these flours back 
into the mill and to incorporate them 








Fig. 3—Shown above is a picture of 
adults, larvae and pupae of the con- 
fused flour beetle. 





into one of the many blends required. 
If these flours are infested, as is 
usually the case, the same difficulties 
are experienced as with clear or low- 
grade flours. 

Stock intended for blending should 
first be examined to determine wheth- 
er or not it contains insect excre- 
ment or is heavily infested. Insect 
excrement in flour cannot be removed 
by any practical rebolting process, 
and flour that contains or has con- 
tained an appreciable infestation is 
considered to be unfit for human con- 
sumption. Such flour should be di- 
verted to feed. Methods for detect- 





Fig. 1—Above, left, eggs of the confused flour beetle 
on 5XX bolting cloth; right, eggs of the Mediterranean 
flour moth on 8XX cloth. Below, one-day-old larvae on 
9XX cloth; those on the left are confused flour beetle; 


those on the right are Mediterranean flour moth. 


The 


insects in the stages shown can be removed from flour 
by the bolting cloths specified. A 10XX cloth, however, is 
required to remove larvae and eggs of some of the #ther 
species of insects that infest flour. 

inspected frequently for large holes. 


The cloths should be 
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ing insect filth in flour are described 
in Food and Drug Circular No. 1, 
Microanalysis of Food and Drug 
Products, Appendix XV (1944), issued 
by the Federal Security Agency. 


Redressing Equipment 

It is customary to redress such 
flours prior to blending. Reels are 
most commonly used for this purpose, 
but they are seldom equipped with 
bolting cloth fine enough to prevent 
the passage of eggs and small larvae, 
and because of their construction can- 
not be relied upon to remove all in- 
sect life. If the finished flour were 
redressed after blending there would 
be little danger from this source. Ow- 
ing to the limited capacity of re- 
dressing machinery, however, this op- 
eration is often omitted, and flour for 
blending is introduced into the mix- 
ing conveyor leading directly to the 
packer bins. With such a system the 
probability of infestation in the fin- 
ished flour is great. 


KEEPING THE INSECT POP- 

ULATION AT A LOW LEVEL 

The possibility of holding the in- 
sect population of a flour mill at a 
low level throughout the year has 
been the subject of considerable re- 
search. By the proper combination 
of good housekeeping methods and 
general and local fumigations, insect 
infestations can be reduced to and 
held at a safe level for an indefinite 
period. Additional precautions include 
treatment of the grain stream and 
flours, used for blending and proper 
care of returned bags and stored 
feed. 


General Fumigation of the Mill 


At least one general fumigation, 
but preferably three, annually with 
hydrocyanic acid, methyl bromide, or 
chloropicrin should be scheduled, and 
supplemented with local fumigation 
each month of all milling units con- 
taining accumulations of stock. For 
local fumigation work both chloro- 
picrin and the 3:1 mixture of ethylene 
dichloride and carbon tetrachloride 
are useful. Complete information re- 
garding both general and local fumi- 
gation methods, and the precautions 
to be observed in the use of these 
materials, are contained in U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Circular 
369, “Industrial Fumigation Against 
Insects,” and Circular 390, “Flour 
Mill Insects and Their Control” (both 
revised in 1937). 


Good Housekeeping 
The removal of prevention of ac- 
cumulations of milling stock in any 
part of the flour mill should be made 
one of the most important phases of 
the insect-control program. Insects 
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will breed in any accumulations of 
flour that are permitted to remain 
undisturbed. It should be the duty 
of some of the personnel to study 
the mill and determine how best to 
eliminate danger spots. 

Unused conveyors, slide spouts, or 
any piece of unused equipment in 
which flour collects should be elim- 
inated. Many pieces of milling equip- 
ment rest on the floor in such a way 
that flour dust collects between them 
and the floor. Since it is practically 
impossible to clean such places, they 
provide ideal breeding places for in- 
sects. Whenever possible such equip- 
ment should be raised far enough 
above the floor to allow easy and fre- 
quent cleaning. This applies partic- 
ularly to elevator boots, since not on- 
ly do they harbor insects underneath 
them, but also are readily accessible 
to insects crawling about on the floor. 
It is a simple matter for insects to 
crawl from one heavily infested ele- 
vator boot to one carrying clean 
stock. By rounding the bottoms of 
elevator boots the accumulation of 
milling stock can be reduced in some 
cases as much as 80%. 


Treating the Grain Stream 


Grain-cleaning machinery is often 
located close to the milling units, and 
the screenings are spouted to a col- 
lecting sack located near milling ma- 
chinery or stored finished flour. Grain- 
cleaning machinery should be segre- 
gated in a smut room at one end of 
the mill, and screenings should be 
immediately spouted to a screenings 
hammermill, a centrifugal machine, 
or to a vault where they can be fu- 
migated or sterilized by heat. Grain 
screenings should never be allowed to 
accumulate in the mill or flour ware- 
house. ‘ 

If a quick temper process employ- 
ing steam is used, any insects surviv- 
ing the cleaning process can be de- 
stroyed by heat. Centrifugal ma- 
chines (fig. 2) can also be used for 
destroying insects in the _ grain 
stream. Tests have shown that, when 
wheat is run through a centrifugal 
machine operated at a speed of 1,750 
rmp, more than 99% of the free liv- 
ing insects in’ the grain are killed 
without serious breakage of the wheat 
berries. 

Wheat after it is tempered may be 
treated by a centrifugal machine op- 
erated at the standard speed of 3,500 
rmp provided a 12-inch rotor is used. 
At this speed all weak and infested 
kernels will be broken. If the treat- 
ment is followed by a strong aspira- 
tion, dirt, beeswing and fragments of 
insects killed or dislodged from the 
broken kernels are removed. If de- 
sired the stock can then be classified 
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Fig. 2—The picture above shows a battery of centrifugal machines for 
the destruction of all forms of insect life that might be present in flour. 


according to size and distributed to 
the appropriate roll. 


Treating Used Bags 


Used bags constitute a source of 
infestation in the mill that is often 
overlooked. On arrival at the mill 
they are too likely to be thrown into 
the bag room, or a corner of the mill 
or warehouse, where they serve as a 
constant source of infestation. Prior 
to refilling they are usually run 
through a bag cleaner or are cleaned 
by some type of air suction. These 
methods seldom remove all stages of 
flour-infesting insects, and fresh flour 
packed in them may become heavily 
infested if held in storage for any ap- 
preciable time. The infested material 
removed from the bags by the clean- 
ing process, unless immediately dis- 
posed of, provides an additional source 
from which infestation can spread. 

Unless used bags have been laun- 
dered, they should be received in a 
room or building separate from the 
mill or storage warehouse, where they 
can be fumigated or sterilized by 
heat. 


Storing Feeds in the Mill or 
Flour Warehouse 

The custom of storing certain feeds 
in the mill or flour warehouse dur- 
ing periods when such feeds accumu- 
late is extremely common. Because 
it is impossible to sift them through 
screens fine enough to remove insect 
life, feeds are seldom entirely free 
from insect infestation. If they are 
stored near flour or milling machin- 
ery, it is sure to become infested by 
insects migrating from these prod- 
ucts. 

AN insect life in feeds can be killed 
by running them through a centri- 
fugal machine, but until mills are 
equipped to handle them in this way 
all feeds should be stored in a sepa- 
rate warehouse located as far as pus- 





sible from the mill and flour ware- 
house. Many of the insect pests of 
flour and feed are strong fliers so that 
it is not possible to prevent insects 
from migrating from feed to flour 
merely by storing them in different 
sections of the same warehouse. 


Treating Flour Used for Blending 


Flour intended for blending should 
be run through a reel and then 
through a centrifugal machine, or it 
should be bolted through a redress 
sifter equipped with 10XX bolting 
cloth. If the latter method is used, 
the overs should be spouted direct- 
ly to feed, and care must be exercised 
to see that there are no breaks in 
the silk cloths to allow insects to 
slip through and become established 
in the flour conveyors beyond. Re- 
turned flours intended for blending 
should be treated in the same man- 
ner. 


REDRESSING FINISHED 
FLOURS 


In spite of all precautions that are 
taken to prevent insects from getting 
into the finished flour, they do oc- 
casionally become established in 
the flour conveyors, elevator boots, 
bleaching machinery, and other equip- 
ment that handle the flour between 
the main bolters and the packer bins. 
To prevent the possibility of any 
flour being packed out with any stage 
of insect life in it, some additional 
treatment must be given just before 
it passes to the packer bins. 

Some type of redressing machinery 
has long been in use for the removal 
of caked flour or foreign material 
that has been accidentally incor- 
porated in the flour during manufac- 
ture. Formerly this redressing ma- 
chinery, consisting of reels or sifters, 
was equipped with relatively coarse 
cloth, to speed the processing of the 


(Continued on page 8a.) 
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protein in the wheat crop of 

1944 has been the signal for 
considerable discussion. This was 
given impetus by a shift in the speci- 
fications for the protein concentration 
of flour when the War Food Admin- 
istration announced that the mini- 
mum figure was set at 10.25% as 
compared to 11%, which was the 
corresponding figure for the previous 
years. 

This reduction in the specifications 
is not without its reverberations in 
the minds of the millers and bakers 
when their operations in processing 
wheat into flour and bread are geared 
so completely to complex mechan- 
isms, seemingly too rigid to permit a 
little shift in flour quality. 

Some among those concerned with 
wheat quality have given thought to 
what determines the concentration 
of protein in wheat. In facing this 
question, the common custom of 
ascribing it to the weather has been 
a ready mental escape from it or a 
nonchalant dismissal in the absence 
of more searching consideration of it. 


T HE lowered concentration of 


By Dr. W. A. Albrecht 


Chairman, Department of Soils 
University of Missouri 


and the quality of the crop. We are 
not so ready to see that, first, the 
climate makes the soil, and that sec- 
ond, the soil, by its control of how 
well the crop is fed, determines how 
much of crop and what quality of 
crop are produced. Both of these 
aspects of a crop are more apt to 
be controlled by how well the plants 
are fed than by how wet or dry, or 
how cold or warm, they are. 

Our failure to understand many 
of the details by which soils feed 
the plants has kept the soil fertility 
aspect out of the explanations of 
plant behaviors. This failure has put 
weather, especially rainfall, into 
prominence as the controlling factor 
in crop yield and in the particular 
crop quality, like protein concentra- 
tion in the wheat. 

Of course rainfall is a factor in 
making the crop, but so is the fer- 
tility of the soil that determines 
through nutritional influence how ef- 
fectively that rainfall will serve. At 
the same time the meteorological 
forces are taking moisture from the 
plant and thereby from the soil. Only 
relatively small amounts of it are 


Differences in rainfall, in soil fer- 
tility and in protein concentration 
are apt to be confused in their causal 
connections. That the bushels per 
acre are not entirely a matter of the 
amount of rainfall is clearly shown 
by the fact that recently, with only 
20 inches of annual rainfall, the re- 
gion formerly known as the Dust 
Bowl has had areas with yields of 
40 bus of wheat per acre. Missouri, 
with 40 inches of annual rainfall, 
would be doing well to get an average 
yield of half that much. It is a com- 
mon concept that more rainfall means 
more crop yield. This is the truth 
in terms of the bulk of vegetation 
produced. It is well illustrated as 
one comes from western Kansas with 
its short grass area in the belt of 20 
inches of annual rainfall and moves 
eastward to the former tall grass or 
big bluestem region of eastern Kan- 
sas and the more eastern prairie 
states. While the production in total 
bulk of vegetation or grains per acre 
is going up in this traverse eastward, 
the quality in both vegetation and 
grain as complete and efficient sus- 
tenance for animal and human life is 


down in concentration at a relative- 
ly more rapid rate than the protein 
concentration has been falling. 

So oblivious have we been to this 
fact of the plant’s chemical composi- 
tion being related to the soil, that 
when the wheat grain increases its 
ash content to the point of putting 
more than 0.5% of this into the flour 
milled therefrom, we are prone to 
accuse the miller of getting “dirt” 
into his product during the milling 
‘process. We are about to realize 
that it is the more fertile soil giving 
this higher mineral content. 

In the variations in the yield and 
the quality of wheat the variations 
in the rainfall have not been consist- 
ent with them to make the rainfall 
stand out as a causal factor. More 
rainfall gives more vegetative bulk 
as one goes eastward, yet with a 
constant amount of rainfall across 
that area there is an increasing grain 
yield while going in the opposite 
direction. The straw output is not 
necessarily commensurate with it. 
Surely the differences in plant nutri- 
tion, in terms of what the plants 
find to eat in the soil rather than 
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to believe the weather and not the 
rocks determine both the quantity 
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E are accustomed to agree that in 

war food is virtually a bullet. Why 

should not bags be granted the same 
similitude? Many another thing will clamor, 
with justice; to be recognized as war-essential. 
Let them speak, too, if they will. But bags 
can make a very special case for themselves, 
and that is the object of this story. 

Let us begin with the basic reason. Free 
movement and uninterrupted supply of farm 
products and food is accepted as essential to 
successful prosecution of the war and to the 
health and well-being of the armed forces and 
civilian population. An unbroken chain of 
production, handling and transportation is 
essential to such movement and supply. Bags 
provide one of that chain’s most essential links. 
It must not be broken. 

The chain has not been broken. Early in 
1941 the textile bag industry took cognizance 
of the danger of a shortage of burlap, and 
later of cotton textiles, developing into a 
shortage of bags to handle the agricultural 
and food products of the country. Paper in 
its turn came into the picture and shares in 
the wise provision and ultimate accomplish- 
ment. 

Aggressive efforts in the early period of 
the problem, made in co-operation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Mari- 
time Commission and various other govern- 
ment agencies, resulted in forestalling a 
threatened shortage of textile bags. Careful 
and extensive surveys were begun at that time 
and since have been expanded, revised and re- 
fined into a continuing program of statistical 
reporting, which gives a current and compre- 
hensive picture of bag consumption and raw 
material requirements, currently and pro- 
jected into the future. 

The great majority of all members of the 
new textile bag industry participate in and 
co-operate with this program. It provides 
the factual information with respect to sup- 
ply and demand which enables government in- 
telligently to direct and control the flow of 
raw materials needed for maintenance of sup- 
plies of bags essential to the production and 
handling of agricultural and food supplies of 
the country and their distribution to our 
armed forces and civilian population. 

Committees were formed and individuals 
selected from within the industry early in 
1941 to maintain consistent liaison and help- 
ful co-operation with all government depart- 
ments and officials concerned, directly or in- 
directly, with maintenance of supplies. 

A committee of technical experts also was 
formed to co-operate with our armed forces, 
lend-lease and other government departments 
in the development of most suitable containers 
for each specific purpose and commodity, par- 
ticularly for overseas shipments. This com- 
mittee has continued to function most effec- 
tively, conducted extensive trials and perform- 
ance tests and its members have unselfishly 
devoted their time and attention to its activi- 
ties, frequently at the expense of their indi- 
vidual connections and interests. 

This likewise applies to such committees 
as the cotton goods supplies committee, the 
burlap supplies committee, the sandbag com- 
mittee appointed at the request of the Army, 
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and the textile bag ceiling price committee, 
later supplanted by the textile bag industry 
advisory committee to the OPA. These com- 
mittees, together with government-appointed 
industry advisory committees, formed a com- 
plete liaison and working combination between 
government and industry. 

The secretary of the Textile Bag Man- 
ufacturers Association has acted continuous- 
ly as statistical consultant and appraiser of 
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factual information to the various committees 
and to government officials concerned. 

Committees and individuals from within 
the industry have instigated and actively co- 
operated with government officials in pro- 
grams of conservation through various means, 
such as (a) Simplification and reduction in 
the number of types and constructions of 
cloth used for bags; (b) promotion and en- 
couragement of the reuse of textile bags as 
many times as possible; (c) publication and 
distribution of booklets to bag using trades 
containing full detailed information as to how 
to handle‘and use textile bags in such a way 
as to extend their effective life and greatest 
possible reuse; (d) printing and wide distri- 
bution of large sized colored conservation 
posters urging fullest possible utilization of 
textile bags and telling how. 

Through the co-operation of the secretary 
of the Textile Bag Manufacturers Associa- 
tion with Army, Navy or other government 
procurement agencies, problems involving 
need for indicated quantities of particular 
types of textile bags for specific government 
purchase programs of such agricultural prod- 
ucts as beans and potatoes or such secondary 
agricultural products as flour or sugar have 
been effectively solved. In such cases it was 
necessary to bring the procurement agency, 
producers of the product to be packed and 
the manufacturers of the bags together in a 
three-cornered mutual understanding of the 
needs of the particular situation and the man- 
ner in which it could be met. 

Serious situations have developed from 
time to time, such as shortage of grain bags 
on the Pacific Coast and of potato bags in the 
State of Maine. The industry, however, with 
the wholehearted co-operation of government, 
has met each situation in such a way as to 
avoid serious loss or damage. Textile potato 
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bags, for example, were at one time hurried- 
ly produced by eastern manufacturers and 
shipped to Maine in Army bombers. 

In spite of shortages of burlap, of which 
very small quantities were imported for a long 
period, extreme shortages of cotton cloth, 
tremendously increased normal demand for 
textile bags, and extraordinary government 
demands for substantially more than a half 
billion mildewproofed sand bags of extreme- 
ly complicated and difficult construction, and 
large quantities of barrack bags, and many 
other wartime necessities, the textile bag in- 
dustry has continued to perform its rec- 
ognized function of keeping users of bags sup- 
plied with all their necessary requirements 
when and in the quantities actually needed. 

The multiwall paper bag is playing an 
important part in the war program as a con- 
tainer for industrial shipments of food prod- 
ucts, chemicals, fertilizers and construction 
materials for domestic use and overseas to our 
armed forces and civilian populations of allied 
nations and occupied countries. 

Multiwall paper bags are being used ex- 
tensively by the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department, the War Food Administration 
and the Chemicals Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board, due to their strength and du- 
rability and the protection afforded against 
moisture penetration, contamination, infesta- 
tion and spoilage. Because the multiwall pa- 
per bag is constructed of multiple walls of 
specification paper, and is tailor-made to fit 
shipping conditions and product packed, ad- 
ditional plies of special papers may be incor- 
porated in the bag in order to meet specific 
shipping hazards. 

At the beginning of the war, the multiwall 
paper bag industry was called upon to study 
the overseas shipping problems and develop 
multiwall paper bags which would protect 
products being shipped against the numerous 
and unusual hazards encountered, such as 
tropical heat, sub-arctic cold, submersion and 
exposure to the elements. After tests were 
made, multiwall paper bag specifications were 
written and include such special construction 
features as the use of: 

1.—Multiwall specification kraft paper, 
insuring strength and preventing contamina- 
tion or infestation of the product from out- 
side sources. 

2.—High wet strength papers which will 
not disintegrate when subjected to submersion 
in water for a period of 24 hours. 

3.—Moisture-resistant papers to prevent 
the penetration of moisture vapor. 

4.—Grease-proof papers to prevent the 
penetration of grease through the plies of the 
paper bag. 

5.—Special sheets designed to resist chem- 
ical actions, offering protection against dis- 
integration of the paper by chemical action 
of the product packed, or protecting the 
chemical content of bag from destructive ac- 
tion from outside elements. 

6.—Waxdipped ends to prevent the pene- 
tration of water or moisture vapor through 
the sewn ends of the bag. 

Quite understandably the multiwall paper 


(Continued on page 25a.) 
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Enriched Flour Equals Whole Wheat 
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in Supplying B-Complex Vitamins 


NRICHED flour was found to 
ty “promote the same amount of 

growth” (in white rats) as that 
obtained when the rats were fed 
whole wheat, in a biological assay 
conducted at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The research, 
comparing nutritive qualities of dif- 
ferent types of flours, was conducted 
by Dr. Beulah D. Westerman of the 
department of home economics and 
Dr. E. G. Bayfield of the department 
of milling industry. The report on 
the results of their research is con- 
tained in the January issue of The 
Journal of Nutrition. A portion of the 
report follows: 

“About one third of the total cal- 
ories of American and British diets 
is obtained from bread and cereals. 
For European countries other than 
Great Britain, this figure is increased 
to 50% or more. As flour occupies 
such an important place in the diet, 
it is desirable that it be of high 
nutritive value. 

‘Tt is well-known that whole wheat 
grain contains more nutrients than 
patent flour. Several methods have 
been used to improve the nutritive 
value of patent flour. Addition of 
minerals and synthetic vitamins to 
patent flour, or modifying the milling 
process so as to retain more of the 
nutrients of the whole grain, are two 
means of increasing the mineral and 
vitamin content of the flour. In ad- 
dition bread may also be improved 
nutritionally by the use of high vi- 
tamin yeast and other supplements. 
Enrichment of flour is doubly im- 
portant since it is used in many forms 
besides in bread.” 

The authors, in a review of research 
that has been published, point out 
that it has been shown that the addi- 
tion of milk solids to bread increased 
the nutritive value. Other scientists 
had determined that white bread en- 
riched with thiamine, niacin, iron and 
riboflavin did not promote as good 
growth in rats as when nonfat 
milk solids were added. 

Reports of other research upon the 
nutritive quality of bread that was 
mentioned in the article included: 
Consumption of extra B complex vi- 
tamins improves the biological value 
of proteins; better weight gains in 
rats were obtained when white bread 
was supplemented with lysine, valine, 
salt mixture, vitamins A, D, E and 
riboflavin, and the supplements of en- 
riched flour plus 6% dry milk solids 
gave the same results as whole grain 
flour. 

Drs. Westerman and Bayfield, in 
their report, state that “growth 
studies on albino rats were conducted 
in order to compare the relative 
values of whole.wheat, with a Morris 
type flour and enriched flour, as 
sources of the B complex vitamins, 
when these flours are included as 30, 
10 and 50% of the diet.” 

In their feeding tests, young albino 
rats weighing between 40 and 50 
grams were used. Each animal was 
placed in an individual cage. They 
were allowed to eat and drink all 
they wanted.- All rats were fed a 
diet free of the B complex vitamins 
for 12 days before the beginning of 
the test in order partially to deplete 
their body stores of these vitamins. 

At the end of the depletion period 
they were divided into groups of five 
or eight animals and placed on the 
test diets. The supplementing ma- 


terials were whole wheat, Morris 
type of flour, patent flour enriched at 
the old levels with thiamine, niacin 
and iron and patent flour enriched 
at the present levels with thiamine, 
niacin, riboflavin and iron. 

The average American diet contains 
approximately 30% cereals. In some 
cases this may be increased to 40 or 
50%; therefore the supplements were 
incorporated into the diets at 30, 40 
and 50% levels, the authors state. 
Commenting on the test, they state: 

“The animals on the Morris type 
flour and the old level enriched flour 
showed parallel weight changes and 
lost an average of 5 grams during the 
48-day test. Those receiving whole 
wheat gained an average of 11 grams 
showing that when fed at a level of 
30% of the diet, whole wheat used 
as a source of the B complex vita- 
mins promoted better growth than 
either the Morris type of flour or the 
old-level enriched flour. The animals 


were also more alert and their fur 
had a better texture.” 

“The animals on whole wheat at 
the 50% level gained an average of 
41 grams during the 48-day test pe- 
riod. They had the appearance of 
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healthy rats. When ordinary patent 
flour was included at this level, the 
animals lost weight slowly and died 
by the 36th day. Those on the old- 
level enriched flour weighed, on the 
(Continued on page 24a.) 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


DIABLEND is 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us. samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Insect-Free Flour 





(Continued from page 4a.) 


flour on the small area of the bolting 
surfaces. This cloth will remove the 
foreign matter and the larger forms 
of insects, but the eggs. and small 
larval forms often pass through with 
the flour. 

The ability of silk bolting cloth 
of proper fineness to remove all 
stages of insect life has been def- 
initely established. High-speed sifters 
equipped with sieves of 10XX bolt- 
ing cloth are in common use for this 








purpose and are efficient as long as 
there are no breaks in the cloth, or 
infested flour does not drop into the 
conveyor below as a result of care- 
lessness during inspection or repair 
of the sifters. 

If sifters are used for redressing, 
flour conveyors between them and the 
packer bin should be frequently in- 
spected, and any infestations that 
become established in them promptly 
eliminated. 

Reels, when used alone, are inad- 
equate for redressing, since they are 
so constructed that insects removed 
from the flour can crawl into the 
conveyor carrying the redressed flour. 
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Reels can be used successfully, how- 
ever, in conjunction with a centri- 
fugal machine. These machines can 
be installed directly in the top of 
packer bins, or outlet spouts from 
them can be directed to one or more 
bins as desired. Flour spouted to such 
a machine is hurled by centrifugal 
force between two flat horizontal 
steel disks 15/16 inches apart, which 
revolve on a central shaft at 3,500 
rpm inside of a housing. Small, round, 
hardened-steel posts are _ closely 
spaced in two concentric rings be- 
tween the two plates. The impact 
of the flour against the revolving 
plates, posts, and housing is so great 


“ENTOLETER”’ SAFEGUARDS REPUTATIONS 














PROTECT 
YOUR PRODUCTS 
WITH 
THIS MODERN 


INSECT 
CONTROL 








ing operation. 


the final essential safeguard is to make certain that no 
insect life is present in raw materials, in blending stocks 
and in the finished product before packaging. This calls 
for continuous control, applied as part of the process- 


That is why more and more millers are extending 
“ENTOLETER” Continuous Insect Control throughout 
their plants. The remarkable benefits obtained through 
the operation of one or two “ENTOLETERS” in a mill 
are the most compelling reason for extending this pro- 
tection to all key streams. Write today for bulletin, de- new 
scribing “ENTOLETER” applications. Entoleter Division, 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc., 


1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


While all good housekeeping practices are important, 


their new Fangled "enToLeTERS” 
get you coming and going. 


“BUGS” BEETLE SAYS 








Take it from me, sonny- 
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INFESTATION DESTROYER 


FNTOLETEP 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 


to inform their salesmen about the “ENTOLETER” Insect 
Control in these mills. Steadily extending their modern in- 
festation control, Valier & Spies have just installed six new 
“ENTOLETERS.” They bought their first 25 bbl. “ENTOLETER” 
in 1941 and in the following year added a 50 bbl. machine. 
Additional “ENTOLETERS” purchased were one 75 bbl. unit 
in 1943 and two of the same capacity in 1944. 
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Shown above is a detail view of a bag 
fumigation vault. The fumigant is placed 
in the overhead pan in the upper right 
corner of the picture. The steam heatin 
unit in the upper left is equipped wit 
a circulating fan. The floor of the vault 
is made of metal lath over 2x4 inch sleep- 
ers, which allows for circulation of the 
fumigant. 


that insects of all stages, including 
the egg, are killed. Units vary in 
capacity from 20 to 150 sacks of flour 
per hour. They may be used sep- 
arately or in conjunction with either 
reels or sifters. 


PROTECTING THE FLOUR 
AFTER MANUFACTURE 


The responsibilities of the miller do 
not cease with the production of an 
insect-free product. Unless the flour 
reaches the consumer in perfect con- 
dition, the reputation of the miller is 
at stake. If the product is not prop- 
erly packaged and protected from 
insect attack in storage and transit, 
much of the effort expended in the 
manufacture of a clean product may 
be wasted. 


Infestation in Mill Warehouses 


It is necessary for the flour miller 
to keep adequate stocks of the differ- 
ent grades of flour in order to meet 
the demands of the trade. Ware- 
house space must be provided and 
proper precautions taken to prevent 
insect infestation of flour stocks dur- 
ing the periods of storage. 

Infestations of flour stocks in mill 
warehouses occur all too frequently 
and may originate from a number of 
sources. Eggs or small larvae of 
flour beetles (fig. 3) may be packed 
with the flour if it is not properly re- 
dressed, or if it becomes contaminated 
between the redressing machinery 
and the packer. Temporary storage 
near bran, shorts, screenings, or overs 
from redressing machinery may per- 
mit insects to craw] from these prod- 
ucts to the freshly milled flour. Tem- 
porary storage in the warehouse of 
returned infested flour, or of flour 
purchased for blending purposes, may 
account for the spread of infestation 





As an added precautionary measure, the 
bags may be sprayed with a contact spray 
after they are piled in the bag room. 
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to clean stock. Insects find hiding 
places in the woodwork of floors, 
walls, and dunnage and fresh flour is 
often invaded by large numbers of in- 
sects from such sources. They may 
also fly in from elevators or other 
grain-storage structures nearby. 

The ideal flour warehouse should be 
of concrete, stone, or brick, with con- 
crete floors that can be readily 
cleaned and do not provide any place 
in which insects can hide and breed. 
Care should be taken to see that on- 
ly properly redressed flour, free from 
insect infestation, is placed in stor- 
age. No feed, screenings, returned 
flour stocks, or second-hand flour 
bags should be stored in flour ware- 
houses, even temporarily. Broken or 
damaged bags of flour should be 
stored separately and disposed of 
quickly. The storage of bagged flour 
on lift platforms is desirable when 
such equipment is available since it 
will keep it off the floor and facil- 
itate the removal of accumulations 


All used bags should be _ thoroughly 
cleaned. Fumigation of used bags, before 
bringing them into the mill proper, is rec- 
ommended, 


therefrom. Strict sanitary measures 
should be practiced, no dust or ac- 
cumulations of flour being allowed to 
remain. Flour stocks should be kept 
as low as possible, and all old stocks 
disposed of before new lots are 
touched. After a stack of bagged 
flour is disposed of, the section of the 
floor from which it was removed 
should be thoroughly swept and, if 
necessary, sprayed. An occasional fu- 
migation with methyl bromide will 





Clearance between the floor and elevator 
boots should be sufficient to permit easy 
and frequent sweeping under the boots. 


destroy all insect life if the ware- 
house is of tight brick, stone, or con- 
crete construction. If the construc- 
tion is not of this type but can be 
made reasonably tight, a general fu- 
migation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
or chloropicrin will clean up infes- 











tations in the open spaces around 
the stocks of flour. 


Infestation in Transit 


Flour products leaving the mill or 
warehouse do not usually go direct- 
ly to the consumer, but must be 
transported by truck or railway car 
to other warehouses, bakeries, or 
grocery stores for distribution. Dur- 
ing this transit it is subject to in- 
vasion by insects. Railway cars used 
to transport flour have, in many 
cases, also been used to carry grain 
during the rush of the harvesting 
season. The ordinary car is so con- 
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structed that waste grain, grain 
dust, or milled cereal products be- 
come lodged in cracks and crevices in 
the woodwork and behind linings. 
Consequently, infestations that are 
difficult to eradicate by the ordinary 
clean-up methods become established 
in cars used for carrying grain. As 
soon as fresh flour is placed in in- 
fested cars, the insects are attracted 
to it. They crawl over the bags, 
thrust eggs through the mesh of 
fabric, and enter them wherever pos- 
sible. 

The time of greatest danger from 
infestation in transit is in the sum- 
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mer after the cars have been used 
for carrying grain or feed. At this 
‘time also, insects of many kinds, in- 
cluding species that infest grain and 
flour, are in flight in large numbers 
and enter the cars before or during 
loading operations. Lights used in 
loading cars may also attract large 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. in‘*Ready Dressed" 
which are READY TO RUN the moment 
en and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 

and instruction sheets 

The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 























































The unsurpassed sta- 
bility of “Lucky Leav- 
en” safeguards the sta- 
bility of your self-ris- 
ing flour after it leaves 
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taste em! Yum-me-e!!! There is the test ... there 
is the reason why Mrs. Housewife favors self-rising 
flours leavened with LUCKY LEAVEN. So put your 
trust in LUCKY LEAVEN —the phosphate that 
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numbers of insects, and although 
they may not all be pests of stored 
flour their presence is annoying and 
often causes cars to be rejected on 
arrival at destination. 

Steel cars can be effectively fu- 
migated, but wooden cars are not well 
adapted for this type of treatment. 
As a routine precedure it is probably 
too expensive to be practical. Blow- 
ing them out with a jet of compressed 
air is probably the most effective 
and economical method of cleaning 
cars before loading, although the 
present construction of railway cars 
makes it difficult to reach all ac- 
cumulations of grain and milled ce- 
reals: Spraying with contact in- 
secticides is' probably of some value, 
but cannot be relied upon to elim- 
inate all insects. Lining the cars 
with heavy kraft paper will aid ma- 
terially in protecting the flour dur- 
ing short hauls. The paper acts as 
a temporary barrier which is effec- 
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tive for short periods even in heavily 
infested cars. 

Mills experiencing difficulty with in- 
sects in flour shipments during July 
and August may find it advantageous 
to fumigate the cars, after loading, 
with methyl bromide at the rate of 
6 Ibs per car. This will take care of 
any insects crawling around the cars 
or that may have flown in during 
loading operations. Loaded cars ar- 
riving at their destination in an in- 
fested condition can be fumigated 
successfully with methyl bromide, at 
a dosage of from 10 to 12 lbs per car. 
Before using methyl bromide, how- 
ever, the poisoning hazards attend- 
ing its use should be understood, and 
in applying it the methods of han- 
dling it so as to avoid these hazards 
should be carefully observed. These 
are given in the publication cited 
earlier in this article. Cars fumi- 
gated immediately before they leave 
the mill should be properly marked 


with warning placards and opened for 
aeration for several hours before 
they are unloaded, unless they have 
been enroute for several days. 

Railway companies make strenuous 
efforts to provide cars free from in- 
festation, and most of the cars sup- 
plied by them for flour shipments are 
in excellent condition. The shipper, 
however, should examine all cars be- 
fore loading as a matter of principle, 
and if a car is found to be in poor 
condition it should be rejected or put 
in proper condition for use by the em- 
ployment of appropriate cleaning 
methods. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Plant Safety 


HE most serious drawback to the 
safety movement is the way it has 
been approached. It is like the man 
who did not know what to buy his 
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wife for Christmas, so he gave her a 
card with a check and considered the 
obligation satisfied. That will not do 
in safety practice. When top manage- 
ment designates the right man as 
safety director with funds and au- 
thority, he expects reports of work 
done and results accomplished. 

It has been argued that authority 
to the safety director would clash 
with production authority and so 
impede production. This is a decided 
misconception. The safety director 
would not exercise production author- 
ity further than to exact safety pro- 
cedure, through proper’ channels, 
which has been proven to accelerate 
production. 

The man as safety director should 
be one who knows how to use author- 
ity. 

Herein is the top management’s 
active part.—H. J. Aldrich, Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons. 
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2—HIGH TOXICITY .... kills include larvae and egglife. 
3—LESS RISK OF ACCIDENT .... because of unmistakable warning. 


4—ONE-TIME GRAIN FUMIGATION .... by simple, inexpensive methods. 


5—EASY APPLICATION .... using equipment you already have. 
6—AUTOMATIC APPLICATION AVAILABLE — piping systems for large mills, Fuma- 


legs for smaller mills. 





7—OVERNIGHT RODENT CONTROL (Without Carcass Nuisance).... using very light, eco- 
nomical dosage. 


8—NO EFFECT ON FLOUR’S BAKING QUALITIES, after aeration. 
9—NO DANGER OF FIRE OR EXPLOSION. 

10—PACKAGED AS YOU WANT IT.... from 1 lb. to 180 lb. units. 
11—HELPFUL SERVICE with your individual control problems. 
12—TWENTY YEARS’ RECORD of sound, economical performance. 


Larvacide offers you a thorough control program for long 
range planning. This program includes Spot Treatments 
—General Fumigations—Grain Fumigation — Machinery 
Treatment—Rodent Control (without carcass nuisance)— 
Vault Treatment of Small Lots, Returned Sacks, ete.— 


Box Car Treatment (to protect your flour en route). 





SHARE THE EXPERIENCE of Millers, Elevator Men, 
Feed, Seed and Food Storage Men operating plants of 
every size and capacity. These men have found in 
Larvacide the sound, always dependable means to GOOD 
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Protein Production by Plants 


(Continued from page 5a.) 

Rainfall as a force either in de- 
veloping a soil or in depleting it 
cannot be measured directly by con- 
sidering the annual precipitation. 
Rather it must be considered in terms 
of its effectiveness in rock breakdown 
and the removal by leaching of the 
resulting products. Evaporation, fa- 
vored by wind and higher tempera- 
tures, reduces the effectiveness of the 
rainfall in this latter respect. High- 
er soil temperatures increase it. 
When rainfall is put as its percent- 
age of evaporation from a free-water 
surface, as Professor Transeau of 
Ohio has interpreted and delineated 
the records of the United States 
Weather Bureau, we can see that the 
summer precipitation under more 
wind and evaporation of the central 
United States has not leached these 











wooden case. 






able. 


Larvacide comes in liquid form—in 
cylinders of 25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs. 
—also in 1 lb. Dispenser Bottles, es- 
pecially handy for small jobs and ro- 
dent work. Each bottle is packed in 
hermetically sealed can—6 or 12 to 
Larvacide is stocked 
in principal cities and quickly avail- 


soils so highly. Consequently, we 
can understand why, in spite of an- 
nual rainfalls much greater than 
Kansas, the central states still had 
tall, virgin prairie grass but have 
lately been productive of carbohy- 
drates (rather than protein) to give 
the corn belt its business in fattening 
western grown animals or growing 
fat ones as illustrated by pork pro- 
duction. 

Increase in weathering forces may 
be first constructive and then de- 
structive in terms of the soil’s re- 
serve minerals and the nature of its 
clay. Should we lay the pattern of 
rainfall over that of the ratio of 
rainfall to evaporation, we shall have 
help in understanding Dr. Marbut’s 
soil map of the United States. Then, 
when we view these climatic forces 
of rainfall, wind, evaporation, and 





















temperatures as factors, it is not so 
difficult to see our western area as 
it represents increasing forces in soil 
construction and the eastern area as 
increasing forces in soil destruction. 

The soil pattern is the result of 
these climatic forces. Is it possible, 
then, to see the belt of soil running 
north and south through the central 
United States as the balance between 
the forces, or with the maximum of 
soil construction and the minimum of 
destruction as the acme of good soil 
formation? Is it not possible to see 
there the production of a significant 
amount of clay in the soil, but not 
such a complete breakdown of the 
original rocks as to leave only clay 
in the surface soil, as is true in the 
humid tropics, for example. In these 
favored central and midwestern 
areas, that we may call the midlands, 
the soil contains reserve minerals 
of other than quartz in its silt ready 
to weather out now and pass on their 
nutrients for crop production. Soil 
construction has gone far enough to 
have removed the injurious alkaline 
elements, but not far enough to have 
taken away the alkaline earths, 
namely, calcium and magnesium, and 
other elements following in a chemi- 
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Installation in a Kansas mill on a 500 bu. 
per hour wheat stream divided two ways 


BETTER Scouring—LOWER Costs 
PROVED by Long Service in Many Mills 


HAAKY PRESSURE SCOURER 


The HAAKY PRESSURE Method is a grain- 
against-grain RUBBING action—under positive 
control—instead of the old violent impact method. 
In mills throughout the U. S. and Canada, it is 
daily demonstrating these advantages: 


Cleaner scouring—no grain breakage—immediate ad- 
justment of scouring while machine is in operation—more 
efficient aspiration—lower cost low-speed operation— 
(compact space-saving design)—and the reduced fire 
hazard of all metal construction. Write for details. 


Haaky Manufacturing Co. 
ASPIRATORS - SEPARATORS - SCOURERS - SCALPERS 
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cal property series. It has, however, 
broken these essential nutrients for 
plant and man out. of their rock 
forms in sufficient amounts to load 
liberally the clay complex with them, 
and in forms readily exchangeable 
to the plant roots. 

The generous presence of calcium 
and other similar mineral elements 
in the soils of the midlands has en- 
couraged natural legume growths to 
fix nitrogen and to build up in the 
soil the generous stock of black ni- 
trogenous humus so characteristic 
of the chernozem soils of the north- 
ern extremity of this belt. It is this 
particular fertility situation that 
gives these soils their great depth 
and uniformity. They are character- 
ized not only by excellent granular 
structure but also by liberal stores 
of nitrogen and other elements to 
invite root growth far down into 
well aerated soil by which these 
plant parts get significant amounts 
of effective water even if it is pres- 
ent only at low concentrations. This 
fertility aspect cannot be so non- 
chalantly divorced from the chemical 
composition of the plants produced 
thereby, whether we consider their 
forages for animal feed- or their 
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grains as human food, more especial- 
ly in terms of concentration of pro- 
tein and other aids to growth as 
contrasted to that of carbohydrates 
of fattening value mainly. 

In the eastern states with their high- 
er rainfalls and particularly with their 
higher temperatures .as one goes 
south and southeastward, these cli- 
matic forces are severe enough to 
represent soil destruction. Calcium 
is readily taken off the clay by the 
leaching waters saturated with car- 
bonic acid coming from decaying 
woody vegetation both within the 
surface soil and as deposits above it. 
In place of having calcium left on 








the clay, there is_ the hydrogen or 
acid. We speak of these soils that 
are deficient in nutrients by labeling 
them as “acid soils.” We classify 
them as producers of “soft’’ wheats. 
They give us this crop high in car- 
bohydrates mainly rather than in 
proteins and all else that is asso- 
ciated with protein production. 

In the much warmer South, the 
more reddish clay is chemically and 
mineralogically different. It does not 
have the capacity to hold even hy- 
drogen or acid so generously. Nor 
does it hold the many other posi- 
tively charged chemical elements of 
nutritive value. Wheat grown on 
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such soils is readily classified as soft 
wheat. Rainfall is erroneously con- 
sidered to be directly responsible for 
this pronounced inclination toward 
production of carbohydrates, while 
we are oblivious to the wide differ- 
ences in the fertility conditions of 
the soils. These, as the second fac- 
tor in plant production, join with the 
weather to give us all the different 
kinds of vegetation that serve to em- 
bellish the entire land surface of the 
earth. 

Surely the soil, as it is developed 
by the climatic forces to deliver fer- 
tility generously or as it is leached 
to where it does little more than 





Sure we're proud . . . who wouldn’t be with a pro- 


duction record like that. 


According to our calculations, it happened during 
the past month or so. In some kitchen, somewhere 
in America, the 200 billionth V-90 biscuit came 
out of the oven . . . like each of its predecessors 
an appetite tempting delicacy that’s becoming a 
daily favorite among folks who enjoy good eating. 

Yes, in the six years that V-90 has been on the 










market, this remarkable, slow-acting leavening has 


had plenty of opportunity to prove itself under 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS eo 


New York, N. Y. + Kansas City, Mo. * St. Louis, Mo. * Nashville, Tenn. * Greensboro, N. C., 
+++ Plants: Nashville, Tenn, * Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. « Chicago Heights, Ill, 


widely varying baking conditions. Winter or sum- 
mer, time and again V-90 has demonstrated its 
superior baking action . . . in biscuit volume, color, 
texture . . . in just plain good eating quality. 

Such has been our experience with V-90... 
product of Victor’s 42 years of know-how in the 
manufacture of phosphates. 
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hold water, cannot be disregarded so 
completely when the _ vegetation 
changes from legumes to nonlegumes 
or even to woody forests in going 
across the United States. Nor can 
we forget the soil fertility when the 
West once supported buffaloes feed- 
ing on short grass and today is 
growing beef cattle naturally, while, 
in contrast, the East and Southeast 
can maintain cattle only by help of 
the utmost in veterinary and nutri- 
tional sciences. As one goes from 
natural legumes to pine trees in the 
ecological array and through all the 
variations in socio-economic pattern 
as well, can rainfall or ‘“environ- 
ment” as an all-inclusive term be 
taken as the great causes underlying 
it, all with no further thought for 
the soils that in joint service with 
rainfall make the growths of plants 
possible? 

Lowered soil fertility in highly de- 
veloped soils brings the photosyn- 
thesis by plants into prominence. 

Plants have long been distinguished 
for their photosynthesis. This is the 
activity by which they use the en- 
ergy of the sunshine to combine 
water with carbon dioxide of the air 
and form carbohydrates like starch, 
cellulose, lignin and others. Oxygen 
is set free as a by-product. It is 
photosynthesis that uses the weather 
as parts and power to build plant 
bulk, so readily recognized. It is 
this that constructs the plant’s skele- 
ton whereby the roots go down to 
get water and the tops go up to get 
air and sunshine. 

Even the woody skeleton of any 
plant cannot be made without draw- 
ing on the soil for some help, par- 
ticularly potassium that serves in the 
fabrication of carbohydrates though 
it need not occur in the finished 
product. Soil producing any vegeta- 
tion must provide this element. Even 
those of low fertility, in general, can 
still use weather to carry on photo- 
synthesis. Most any soil is then not 
commonly prohibited from making 
carbohydrates such as starch, cellu- 
lose or wood to help us understand 
why among the wheats “heavy yield- 
ing varieties are likely to produce 
grain of lower protein content.”’* 

Well developed soils then can still 
produce starchy grains. These are 
the prominent crop products in the 
corn belt or the eastern limits of the 
prairies and the areas cleared of 
hardwood forests. Sugars and cotton 
fibers, emphasizing their decidedly 
photosynthetic origin, are products 
of southern agriculture. They are 
now coming from areas originally 
given over by nature to wood pro- 
duction by pine trees. 

Higher fertility in less developed 
soils brings the biosynthesis by plants 
into prominence. 

Parallel with the increasing pro- 
tein in the wheat grain as one goes 
westward from the central states, 
we can recognize the increasing 
prevalence of legume crops and nat- 
ural legume plants. Legumes draw 
thus heavily on the mineral fertility 
of the soil, and as a very common 
thing their success as crops in the 
eastern states demands applications 
of calcium in limestone and of fer- 
tilizers. Is it, then, beyond reason 
to see in a varying soil fertility the 
underlying cause of the increasing 
proteinaceousness in a single culti- 
vated crop and the increasing min- 
eral contents in all the different 
crops arranged in order from east to 
west? 

Protein production by the plant 
cannot be divorced very readily from 





*Dr. M. A. McCall. What determines 
protein? Temperature? Soil type? Rain- 
fall? The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 13, 
1944, 
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its demand for a higher level of fer- 
tility that naturally will have cal- 
cium at the head of the list of its 
available elements. Protein produc- 
tion is not so simple as a matter of 
only photosynthesis. It is a matter 
of what may be called biosynthesis, 
or the expenditure by the plant of 
some of its energy compounds, like 
sugars and starches, for the synthesis 
of many complex compounds of which 
proteins, their amino acids and other 
similar essential compounds are ex- 
amples. Photosynthesis can take 
place only in the presence of light. 
Biosynthesis occurs in the absence 
of light. Protein is a product of 
the plant’s own life processes not 
wholly dependent on sunshine. It 
registers most commonly as output 
in the form of seed. Photosynthesis, 
so largely dependent on weather, is 
readily appreciated in terms of the 
bulk produced. Biosynthesis is not 
so readily recognized when its prod- 
ucts as “quality” in the grain or for- 
age consist of proteins, probably vita- 
mins, organo-mineral combinations, 
and many other essential complexes 
not yet appreciated as plant elabora- 
tions dependent on soil fertility rath- 
er than on weather. 

Experiments demonstrate protein 
production associated with a wide 
calcium-potassium ratio. 

Experimental work using plant 
nourishment controlled by colloidal 
clay soil has pointed out clearly that 
soils similar to those highly devel- 
oped under stronger climatic forces 
will make even our legume crops 
function mainly as producers of car- 
bohydrates. On soils made similar 
to those less developed, the legumes 
are producers, pronouncedly, of pro- 
tein. By control mainly of the cal- 
cium in higher ratio to the potas- 
sium we can put the emphasis on bio- 
synthesis in the plant’s activities in 
contrast to photosynthesis. There is 
more nitrogen used by the plant both 
from the air and the soil. Young 
plants given opportunity to get cal- 
cium in the first 10 days of their 
life are much more efficient in taking 
nitrogen from the soil when trans- 
planted than are those denied this 
extra calcium. Legume plants grown 
where the calcium supply is rela- 
tively low in contrast to that of 
potassium are rich in carbohydrates 
and low in protein. When the situa- 
tion is reversed to make calcium rel- 
atively high in this contrast, then the 
proteins are relatively high and the 
carbohydrates relatively low in con- 
centration. 

Here is a basic principle of plant 
composition in relation to soil fer- 
tility, or of protein prominence in 
contrast to mainly carbohydrate 
prominence in the plant’s activities 
according to the soil’s provision of 
nutrients. This principle can scarce- 
ly in these times be cast nonchalant- 
ly aside for adherence to traditional 
beliefs that the protein concentration 
of the wheat grain is a matter only 
of plant pedigree, lowered annual or 
seasonal rainfall and other factors so 
easily thrown together under an all- 
inclusive term like “environment.” 
In this principle is a partial under- 
standing of the general belief “that 
heavy yielding varieties are likely to 
produce grain of lower protein con- 
tent.”* Protein is a biosynthetic 
product. To disregard a soil fertil- 
ity element like calcium, that is at 
the head of the list of elements in 
terms of amounts needed by animals 
and man, and that has “synergistic” 
effects in mobilizing the other neces- 
sary elements into the plant roots, is 
merely a refusal to search out the 





*M. A. McCall. What determines pro- 
tein? Temperature? Soil type? Rainfall? 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 13, 1944. 
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physiology involved and a content-. 


ment in the one well-known fact that 
high protein concentration in wheat 
grain requires at least a liberal mo- 
bilization of soil nitrogen at the time 
near seed formation. 

Plant formation is more than 
merely collecting some ten or a doz- 
en elements from the soil and four 
from air and water. It is a bio- 
synthesis of high complexity in which 
shortages in supplies of the necessary 
elements, improper balances in their 
relative amounts, and poorly timed 
delivery of them can control a mat- 
ter like the amount of protein in 
contrast to the amount of carbo- 
hydrate in the grain of wheat. 


Experiments show importance of 
timely delivery of nitrogen connect- 
ed with carbon-nitrogen ratio regard- 
less of climate. 

That the matter of nitrogen deliv- 
ery in liberal amounts at particular 
times by the soil plays a prominent 
role in controlling the concentration 
of the protein in the wheat grain was 
demonstrated by Dr. R. L. Lovvorn 
in his studies at the University of 
Missouri. He produced variations in 
protein concentrations from 8.69 to 
17% by varying the time and amount 
of nitrogen application on the same 
field growing the same wheat variety. 
This says nothing for the variations 
in yields as bushels per acre also 
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induced thereby to range from 11.5 to 
24.2. Nitrogen delivery to the plant 
is not only a matter of soils with a 
high content of nitrogen by chemi- 
cal analysis. If such were true, our 
peat soils would be excellent wheat 
soils instead of poor ones. Nitrogen 
delivery is the result of microbial 
activities, but only when these micro- 
scopic life forms are fed a ration 
of soil fertility that will let them 
discard soluble nitrogen because they 
are struggling against a shortage of 
carbon or energy materials. Mi- 
crobes, too, as a crop within the soil 
consume soil fertility. 

In this principle of the balance of 

(Continued on page 16a.) 
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Fortunately, for the budding American textile indus- 


try, Samuel Slater had a photographic memory. In 1790 


he constructed, entirely from memory, a full scale cot- 


ton spinning and weaving establishment that was the 


foundation of the present gigantic cotton textile fac- 


tory system. 


Slater was able to build and set up this machinery in 
America, because he had mastered every process in 
cotton manufacture. SWISS SILK is the result of com- 
plete understanding of both the miller’s bolting prob- 
lems and the manufacturing technique required to con- 


sistently produce the finest bolting cloth manufactured. 
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IVING matter presents two as- 
pects. There must first be a 
place for the residence of life. 

These are the living cells. The life 
principle furnishes the directing force 
for the various activities. In the 
functioning of life, there must also 
be tools to do the work or give ex- 
pression to life’s activities. The prin- 
ciple or impulse of life exists in the 
living organism and uses the enzymes 
as its tools for the various activities. 
Life functions could not go on with- 
out enzymes. If enzymes are de- 
stroyed life ceases to function. But 
while enzymes serve as tools, they 
are more than this since they can 
act apart from the living cells and 
they persist for some time after the 
life principle has departed. 


Enzymes as Proteins and Colloids 


Enzymes are classed as proteins 
from the standpoint of chemical com- 
position. Several writers state that 
they are proteins. They have large 
molecular weights, in the range of 
36,000 which is generally accepted 
for many proteins. Some enzymes 
have an even larger molecular weight 
which is also true of certain proteins. 
Many enzymes are inactivated and 
even decomposed by the same pro- 
teases which act on proteins. Some 
metallic ions which denature the pro- 
teins are also harmful to enzymes. 
Temperatures which coagulate some 
proteins like albumins, also inacti- 
vate certain enzymes and all are so 
affected by high temperatures. 

Enzymes are also classed as col- 
loids, based in part on particle sizes 
which are much larger than those 
which form homogeneous solutions. 
The colloidal size is known from the 
fact that, as a rule, enzymes do not 
pass through parchment membranes, 
but most enzymes will pass through 
porcelain filters. This feature fur- 
nishes a means for separating en- 
zymes from much organic material 
with which they are associated. In 
respect to size enzymes resemble con- 
tact catalysts which have distinct 
surfaces on which molecules may be 
adsorbed. This has a bearing on the 
manner of enzyme action. 

Enzymes are made in an environ- 
ment of a number of substances and 
some of these are adsorbed on the 
enzymes or are closely associated 
with them, making it difficult to ob- 
tain enzymes in the pure condition 
desired for the determination of mo- 
lecular weights as well as for the 
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Nature of Engymes and Enzyme Activity 


study of the properties of pure en- 
zymes. Methods of purification tend 
to reduce the activities of the en- 
zymes. Enzymes are associated in 
mixtures not only with other mate- 
rial, but several enzymes occur to- 
gether. In fact many preparations 
like zymase and some proteases con- 
sist of several enzymes. A number 
of enzymes have been crystallized 
and these are shown to be proteins. 
The true nature of most enzymes 
may be said to be unsettled. 


Specific Action of Enzymes 

Enzymes differ from inorganic cat- 
alysts in that they are more specific 
in their action; an enyzme will act 
on a particular substrate and on no 
others. As a catalyzer, the hydrogen 
ion of mineral acids will hydrolyze 
proteins, carbohydrates and fats but 
each of these groups of compounds 
must have its own class of enzymes, 
and not only that but there are sev- 
eral enzymes for each group. While 
a mineral acid hydrolyzes starch to 
glucose, one enzyme, diastase, hydro- 
lyzes starch to maltose, and another 
enzyme, maltase, hydrolyzes maltose 
to glucose. A mineral acid hydro- 
lyzes a protein to amino acids, while 
one protease like pepsin produces pro- 
teases and peptides, then peptases 
change these to amino acids. 


Enzyme Structure 


According to one theory (Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz, 1933), enzymes consist 
of two parts: (1) a carrier which is 
colloidal in nature and (2) one or 
more chemically active groups of 
atoms. The colloidal carrier gives 
stability to the enzyme structure, and 
determines the magnitude of the cata- 
lytic activity possible through the ac- 
tive group. The nature of the active 
group is different in each enzyme and 
is responsible for the specificity of the 
enzymes. These active groups thus 
accomplish the particular chemical 
change influenced by an enzyme. The 
active substance of an enzyme can- 
not exist alone in solution but must 
always be accompanied by the col- 
loidal carrier. 

The colloidal structure appears to 
be one reason for the sensitivity of 
enzymes to the presence of certain 
substances. Adsorption is afforded 
opportunity on the surface of the col- 
loidal particle. Contact catalysts are 
easily poisoned by substances which 
are allowed to be adsorbed on their 
surfaces. Many enzymes likewise are 


inactivated by the ions of heavy met- 
als such as silver, mercury and cop- 
per. Some heavy metals have a 
coagulating action on proteins and 
injury may be due to the effects on 
the colloidal protein carrier. Sub- 
stances which inactivate or destroy 
enzymes are known as paralyzers or 
inhibitors. Salts of heavy metals are 
notable paralyzers. Hydrocyanic acid 
(HCN), hydrogen sulfide (H:S), for- 
maldehyde and chloroform almost al- 
ways have an inhibitory or toxic ac- 
tion on enzymes. Paralyzers may act 
either on the enzyme itself or on the 
substrate by making it less available. 


Effect of Temperature 


Enzymes are sensitive to heat. The 
optimum temperature for many is be- 
tween 37° and 55° C. Some have a 
higher optimum temperature. Many 
are injured by temperatures above 
60° C. and most are destroyed at 100° 
C. Enzyme activity is accelerated 
as the temperature is increased up to 
the optimum. Beyond the optimum 
the activity decreases because the 
temperature becomes harmful to the 
enzyme structure. The destruction 
by heat is most probably due to the 
alteration in the colloidal carrier. 


Activators or Accelerators of 
Enzyme Action 


There are also substances which in- 
crease or accelerate the catalytic ac- 
tivities of enzymes. These are Known 
as activators or accelerators. Some 
salts stimulate enzyme activity. In 
many instances the activation of an 
enzyme by an added substance may 
be explained by the neutralizing ef- 
fect on the inhibitors or paralyzers. 
Papain is said to be activated by cer- 
tain amounts of hydrocyanic acid, 
cysteine, glutathione and hydrogen 
sulfide. Some enzymes which have 
been inactivated by the ions of heavy 
metals may be reactivated by certain 
of these reagents. 


Acidity or Alkalinity 


Each enzyme has an optimum hydro- 
gen ion concentration or pH for maxi- 
mum activity. The activity increases 
towards the optimum and decreases 
either towards the more acid or the 
more alkaline reaction. Beyond defi- 
nite amounts of acidity or alkalinity 
the enzyme becomes inactive or is 
destroyed. Rumsey (1922) obtained 
305 milligrams maltose by digesting 
10 grams flour in a water solution 
which has a pH of 5.2 due to the 
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presence of HCl. At pH of 2.78 (too 
acid) the amount obtained was 35 
milligrams and at pH 9.1 (too alka- 
line) the amount obtained was 10 
milligrams. Outside these pH limits 
no maltose was produced, indicating 
complete paralysis of the enzyme. 
Some enzymes will hydrolyze their 
substrates in neutral solution but the 
rate is slower than at the optimum 
pH. The optimum pH or reaction 
varies for different enzymes in the 
same class. Thus for malt amylase 
thé optimum pH is given as 4.3 but 
for ptyalin (saliva) it is 6.1. The 
optimum for pepsin in the stomach is 
1.2-1.6, while for the protease from 


yeast the optimum DpH is 4.0-4.5. The . 


optimum for papain is given as pH 
5.7. 

The pH optimum for a protease 
will thus vary somewhat depend- 
ing on what particular _ protein 
forms the substrate. The optimum 
pH is also influenced by the purity 
of the enzyme and the length of 
time over which it acts. The tem- 
perature also affects the optimum 
pH, indicating an interrelation be- 
tween temperature and optimum 
pH. At higher temperatures this 
optimum tends more towards the 
neutral point and at lower temper- 
atures it may be farther away from 
the neutral point. 


Concentration of Enzyme and 
Substrate 

The rate of catalysis by enzymes 
is also influenced by the relative 
concentration of both substrate and 
enzyme. The reaction velocity is 
usually proportional to the enzyme 
concentration, provided that an op- 
timum concentration of substrate 
is present. There are some excep- 
tions to this rule. The maximum to- 
tal activity can occur only when the 
enzyme is in excess but the maxi- 
mum activity per unit of enzyme oc- 
curs when the substrate is present in 
excess. Each enzyme unit is then at 
liberty to be utilized at full capac- 
ity. If the concentration of the sub- 
strate is so small that not all the 
enzymes are able to react, the rate 
of reaction is slowed down. 


Co-enzymes and Pro-enzymes 

Since enzymes are produced by 
living cells it follows that many sub- 
stances are closely associated with 
the enzymes. Many enzymes are in- 
active unless they are accompanied 
by some of these associated sub- 
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WE know what you’re up against, try- 
ing to issue uniforms to a bunch of 
rookies! You don’t mind the size 38 
who wears size 9 shoes. But that big 
6 ft. 7 in. bruiser who weighs 340—man, 
oh, man! Or the squirt who wears a 51, 
shoe—they drive a guy to distraction! 





And in. the salt. business we’ve got to 
“fit” the salt to the job. Butter makers 
don’t want large, slow dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn, Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 





Yes, it’s just as exacting for a salt pro- 
ducer to remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals . . . as for the “top 
kick” to take care of his over-sized and 
under-sized rookies. If we know the 
average “top kick,” however, he gets 
results and so do we at Diamond 
Crystal. That’s why you can be sure 
of clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice of 
grade or grain—it’s tops by actual tests! 





NEED HELP? HERE IT 18! 


If yow have a salt problem, let our 
Director of Technical Service help! Just 
address him in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-2, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 
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stances which are called co-enzymes. 
In a certain sense co-enzymes act 
as activators. Co-enzymes occur in 
much smaller particles than the en- 
zymes and can therefore be separat- 
ed out by dialysis through parchment 
membranes. This separation from 
the co-enzymes inactivates the en- 
zyme. The separated co-enzyme is 
not as sensitive to heat as the en- 
zyme since it may be boiled in wa- 
ter without losing its power to re- 
store the activity of the enzyme from 
which it was separated. 

The production of enzymes by the 
protoplasm in the living cell takes 
place in stages. The acquisition of 
the catalytic powers occurs in the 
last stage of the development of the 
enzymes. Immediately before this is 
acquired, the other properties are, 
in general, like those of complete 
enzymes. An enzyme which has been 
developed just short of having cata- 
lytic powers is called a pro-enzyme, 
which means “before the enzyme.” 
The term zymogen is also used. Pro- 
enzymes may be activated by cal- 
cium salts and dilute acids. The ac- 
tivator of a pro-enzyme is called a 
kinase. 


Action of Enzymes as Catalysts 


The mechanism by which the en- 
zymes bring about the _ reactions 
which are catalyzed by them has 
been the subject of much study, but 
the exact process is not clearly 
known because of the many factors 
involved. Some of the theories ad- 
vanced will be discussed briefly and 
a consideration of the behavior of 
inorganic catalysts will be helpful. 
These may be divided into two 
classes: homogeneous or those which 
form true solutions in water; and 
contact, or those which are of col- 
loidal size. Acids are good exam- 
ples of homogeneous catalysts. The 
most active catalyzing principle is 
the hydrogen ion which occurs abun- 
dantly in all acid solutions. Con- 
tact catalysts such as are used in the 
manufacture of sulfuric acid are ox- 
ides or compounds of certain metals. 
The function of the catalysts is to 
bring the reacting molecules togeth- 
er and cause them to react. This 
may be done in two ways. One way 
is the formation of an intermediate 
compound. The intermediate com- 
pound is of temporary nature. The 
catalyst combines with a portion of 
the substrate and forms this inter- 
mediary compound. The catalyst 
splits off soon after formation, leav- 
ing the newly formed compound and 
is thus free to repeat the action on 
another molecule of the substrate. 

The contact catalysts may act by 
furnishing a surface upon which the 
reacting molecules or atoms may be 
absorbed. This brings them close 
together or in position to react. 
Close contact is a fundamental con- 
dition of chemical reactions. This 
explains why water may be consid- 
ered a general catalyst for sub- 
stances which are soluble in this 
medium. Water furnishes . mobility 
so as to bring the reacting units to- 
gether. As soon as a reaction has 
taken place between the enzyme and 
the adsorbed molecules of the sub- 
strate, the product is removed leav- 
ing the surface free to adsorb other 
molecules. The catalyst is not con- 
sumed and a small amount of a 
catalyst will accomplish a large 
amount of chemical transformation. 
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~ Protein Production 





(Continued from page 13a.) 


the microbial diet between energy 
compounds and soil fertility elements 
there must be recognized some of the 
control of protein concentration in 
the wheat grain. The wheat crop 
above the soil can feed on the soil 
fertility, particularly nitrogen, only 
as the microbes are not using it. The 
microbes eat at the first table. The 
wheat crop comes in as a poor sec- 
ond in the race for soil fertility 
against these microbial life forms. 


























Stocked for quick delivery at New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
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Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has received its 
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production of war material.” 
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Pattern of soil fertility controls the 
pattern of competition by soil mi- 
crobes with crop plants. 

How does the pattern of soil devel- 
opment with its corresponding pat- 
tern of soil fertility come in to con- 
trol microbial competition with the 
wheat crop for the nitrogen or any 
other nutrient of the soil? You may 
well ask this question. Soils in 
construction in the western states 
provide mineral fertility in dominance 
in the microbial diet by compound- 
ing it in a limited bulk of vegeta- 
tion. But that bulk is thereby min- 
eral-rich and proteinaceous in con- 
sequence of both biosynthesis and 
photosynthesis. Such soils give le- 


U. S. Government 


OF 


BE CERTAIN : 


Table Showing Adequate Additions 
to meet U. S. Government Enriched Flour Standards 


guminous crops, nitrogen actively 
mobilized in the fertile and promi- 
nently calcareous body, and organic 
matter deeply and uniformly dis- 
tributed in the profile as this nitro- 
gen finds its way downward readily. 
All of these give the microbes an or- 
ganic diet with a narrow carbon- 
nitrogen ratio. Such conditions bring 
on a microbial struggle for carbon 
that gives an active liberation of 
nitrogen as a by-product and there- 
by a pronounced nutritional service 
to wheat in making its protein. 

Soils in destruction in the eastern 
states represent a deficiency of min- 
eral fertility in the soil and a mas- 
sive abundance of carbonaceous veg- 
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etation above the soil, with photo- 
synthesis and not biosynthesis con- 
stituting the plant’s main porform- 
ance. They represent shallow sur- 
face soils with carbon in dominance 
in the humus which has an excep- 
tionally wide carbon-nitrogen ratio. 
This makes the microbes use quickly 
any active nitrogen to balance it in 
their life struggle against the exces- 
sive carbon. Microbes in such soils 
compete too fiercely for the soil fer- 
tility to permit a wheat crop to do 
little more than content itself with 
photosynthesis and starch production. 
Its biosynthetic performances are 
quickly ruled out of prominence in 
its physiology, and “soft” wheat is 
the result. 

The microbes of the soil take also 
potassium, calcium, phosphorus and 
other fertility elements, as well as 
nitrogen, away from the wheat crop 
when they must live on highly car- 
bonaceous organic matter. This is 
what happens in wheat failure fol- 
lowing straw of the preceding wheat 
crop turned under. It is this mi- 
crobial competition that makes the 
wheat crop find the fertility elements 
—in a list extended much beyond 
nitrogen only—lowered in_ supply, 
improperly balanced, and_ poorly 
timed for maximum -biosynthesis of 
protein. Consequently, this crop can- 
not convert the starch into protein 
and deliver with it all the other as- 
sets for making a hard whole wheat 
so complete a human food. 

Plant fabrications depend on a 
plant physiology that is dependent 
on the fertility dynamics of the soil. 

Plant fabrications, like proteins, 
vitamins, amino acids, organo-miner- 
al compounds and other complexities 
so essential for our well being as we 
recognize it in good health, cannot 
be put under control and wiser pro- 
duction as long as we believe them 
mainly a matter of low rainfall, ni- 
trogen mobilization, crop varieties or 
environment in general. Our think- 
ing dare not exclude the degree of 
soil development and with it the 
need of fertility elements numbering 
a dozen or more required if wheat 
is to be a good human food. Though 
calcium is not considered a primary 
factor in protein concentration in 
wheat, it might be helpful in fur- 
thering research into the chemical 
composition of the wheat grain and 
the physiology of the wheat plant if 
the variable ash and calcium in the 
flour were recognized as something 
other than “dirt” or contamination. 

Thus the calcium in the soil in 
contrast to the potassium there gives 
a helpful guide in our thinking about 
protein contents in contrast to car- 
bohydrate contents, or about bio- 
synthesis by plants in contrast to 
photosynthesis only. Moreover, these 
aspects of the output of plants fit 
into the ecological pattern of our 
country (if not of the world) and 
form a strong inducement to believe 
that the protein concentration in 
wheat is not just a matter of geog- 
raphy or of particular varieties. 
There is the suggestion that when 
more is finally known about wheat 
physiology, there will come the evi- 
dence that the soil fertility as a dy- 
namic force more than the rainfall, 
the temperature, and the soil type, 
determines the protein concentration 
in our common bread grain. 
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Milling 60 Years Ago 








MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Rolls, Corrugations and Roll Speeds 


HE third break stock is the 
summit of excellency of the 
break stocks. The descent in 
quality is both ways from this break 

_to the first on one hand and to the 
sixth on the other. The use of this 
pyramidal form of illustration is all 
right as applied to the third break, 
but if it could be construed to mean 
uniformity as to the first and sixth, 
it would be incorrect. The first 
break is not so good as the sixth; 
the second is better than the fifth 
and not so good as the fourth. Thus 
the ascent is not uniform in both 
directions, either numerically or in 
quality. 

The stock from this break is the 
brightest and cleanest of any, and 
the most should be made of it. It is 
fair to say that the first and second 
breaks are preparatory to the third 
and fourth; but as far as that goes, 
each break should be preparatory 
to the next, and the sixth, or last, 
to the feed pile. It is well to con- 
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Editor’s Note.—This article is re- 
printed from Mr. Gibson’s celebrated 
book, “Gradual Reduction Milling,” 
published originally 60 years ago 
while roller milling was in its in- 
fancy. The observations that the 
author makes in the article, however, 
establish general principles that are 
as applicable today as they were at 
that time. 
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sider what follows in setting the 
breaks, and there is this fortunate 
circumstance, that when one is thus 
looking ahead, he is doing the best 
possible thing for the work immedi- 
ately in hand. For example, when 
one is setting the second break rolls, 
he has in mind the quality of stock 
desirable for the third and subse- 
quent breaks, and, in so doing, the 
product of the second break is bene- 
fited by this intelligent foresight. 
Mention has been made that with 
soft wheat closer grinding is required 
on the first and second breaks than 
with hard wheat. This is for the pur- 
pose of getting the work of reduc- 
tion sufficiently advanced so that the 
grinding. on the third and fourth 
breaks may be more open. Close 
grinding on these middle breaks with 
soft wheat means soft flour and flat, 
soft middlings, which are difficult to 
purify, and, at the same time, the 
bran is left in such a condition that 
it leads to unnecessarily impure stock 
on the fifth and sixth breaks, and 
bran which it is difficult to clean. 
If one were to grind as close on 
the first and seéond breaks with hard 
as he does with soft, the stock would 
be too much cut up when it reached 
the fourth break. Such a condition 
of things would suggest a more uni- 
form grinding with this class of 
wheat. A good general rule in re- 
gard to the breaks would be to so 
grind as to keep the stock in as 
large pieces as possible for the next 
break. This idea, well followed up, 








would work out its own methods, and, 
approximately, those just enumer- 
ated. 

The corrugations for the third 
break are usually cut 14 to the inch; 
sometimes 12, but not commonly so. 
The question of round or sharp cor- 


By Louis H. Gibson 





rugations is one which will settle 
itself if it is ever settled. The dif- 
ference in merit as to the differ- 
ent corrugations is not so great but 
that all are being operated success- 
fully — that is, they are making 
money—and every miller appears to 
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be satisfied with the roll which he 
is handling. If asked squarely which 
form of corrugation was the best, 
the writer would say the one which 
makes the largest proportion of mid- 
dlings and leaves them in a condi- 
tion to be most readily purified, and 
at the same time yields the best 
quality of break flour. If asked which 
corrugation would meet this idea, the 
writer would say he did not know, 
as there are very many different 
forms made and operated under many 
different circumstances, and a posi- 
tive opinion on such a basis would 
not be entitled to respect. This is a 
question which will settle itself when 





We Have Kept 
Faith with the Industry 


Our Roll Grinding and Corrugating Department 
Continues to Function During this War Time Period 


Yes... We have and are keeping faith with the industry that has 
made us the outstanding producers of roll-grinding service. This, 











despite the fact we have 
been and are doing our 
share ...and more... 
as a war production plant 
directly supplying the 
armed forces. 


Our equipment is such 
that we can handle any 
type of corrugating or 
grinding . . . we have the 


tools necessary for all 


(Left) Views of 
our roll grinding 
and corrugating 
departments. 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


types of work. 


Ship your rolls to us, re- 
gardless of where you are 
located — our superior 
workmanship justifies it. 






KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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there is any need for its being set- 
tled. 

The speed of corrugated rolls is 
talked about a good deal, and might 
as well be mentioned in connection 
with the third break, as any place. 
It would sound very well to say that 
rolls should run slower operating on 
hard wheat than on soft wheat. At 


first glance this might appear to be 
true and to be sustained by results, 
but the fact is that the evils of run- 
ning rolls too fast are not so appar- 
ent on soft wheat as on hard wheat. 
But they exist just the same, and if 
a high speed is wrong on hard wheat, 
it is wrong on soft wheat. It is sup- 
posed that we are working to get the 
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best results; that is, to get the most 
money out of the wheat. Where the 
result of a wrong is distinctly ap- 
parent, the fact of its being less ap- 
parent under other circumstances 
does not imply that a wrong does not 
exist. 

This view of the case is brought 
to mind by a spring wheat miller, 
who said, while we were looking at 
a set of rolls which were running 
very fast: “If those rolls were run- 
ning on spring wheat, they would 
knock the wheat all to pieces, bran 
and all,” and then as he talked about 
it he suggested that the evil was 
only one of degree when applied to 
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soft wheat on which they were run- 
ning. The general impression is that 
225 to 250 revolutions per minute 
is about right. 

The question of differential motion 
on breaks would be as endless as the 
former discussion as to the speed and 
dress of millstones, and will not be 
entered into at this time. 

The scalping reel following the 
third break for a 400- or 500-bbl mill 
should be 12 feet long, and for from 
100 to 200 bbls, about six feet long. 
A 14 corrugation on third break stock 
would require No. 22 wire as the 
proper clothing for this reel. 

The fourth break stands up well 
with the third. It is rather specky, 
is softer, the granules are smaller, 
and the volume of stock somewhat 
less. More harm can be done by 
poor grinding on the fourth, fifth 
and sixth breaks than on the first, 
second and third. It is because the 
proportion of deleterious material is 
larger as the tail end of the breaks 
is reached, and then again, the bran 
which has been subjected to the se- 
verity of the previous reduction ma- 
chinery, begins to break up and pul- 
verize. 

The legitimate end in milling is 
to make good flour and clean feed. 
These two things have to be kept in 
mind at every step, counting from 
the first break down. In order to 
make clean flour on the fourth and 
fifth breaks, one wants to touch pret- 
ty lightly on the stock, and, on the 
other hand, we want clean feed. Al- 
lowing that this is so, it will natu- 
rally suggest that we should grind as 
close as possible so as not to injure 
the stock as to its quality or size, 
on the first two breaks. This state- 
ment would bring about the old talk 
about different ways of grinding hard 
and soft wheat. 

Any grinding which implies bruis- 
ing or mashing is improper or wrong. 
It means pulverized bran, flaky mid- 
dlings, and soft flour. All this is 
dependent upon the extent to which 
the evil is followed. It is a ques- 
tion of degree. This matter of de- 
gree is the sum and substance of 
milling results; it is the degree of 
purity or impurity in flour. There 
can be no absolutely pure or impure 
stock in the mill. The word clean, 
as applied to flour and feed, is in 
the same position. They have to be 
used in a licensed and unsatisfac- 
tory way. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 





Room for Argument 
HEN a bin of wheat is being 
emptied, does the grain descend 

in steady levels, or does it ‘cone 
down” on top as soon as the chute 
opens at the bottom? 

There seems to be a difference of 
opinion among Canadian grain men 
about that point. During the final 
session of a short course for grain 
elevator personnel, conducted by Dr. 
B. N. Smallman of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners and H. E. Gray of the 
Dominion Entomological Department. 
Dr. Smallman made some remarks as 
to the relative safety of a man “rid- 
ing down” a bin of grain when it is 
being emptied. 

Dr. Smallman stated that exhaus- 
tive tests made by commission inves- 
tigators had shown that a bin empties 
in steady levels and it is not until 
about two thirds empty that the bin 
will “cone down” from the top. 

One of the grain elevator men 
present at the short course challenged 
Dr. Smallman’s assertion. He said 
that the bin will “cone down” as 
soon as the hopper chute opens. An- 
other elevator man supported Dr. 
Smallman’s contention. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Enrichment Precautions and Control 


By L. L. McAninch 
Winthrop Chemical Co. 


OR the past five years millers 
F have had a new mixture to add 

to flour; this mixture being a 
vitamin and mineral concentrate. 
Originally, millers made their own 
concentrate, but prepared standard- 
ized mixtures are available today 
and generally used throughout the 
industry. The principal problem, 
therefore, is one of uniform addition 
of the commercial vitamin-mineral 
mixtures. 


Equipment Used in Continuous 
Feeding 


The most common equipment used 
successfully today in feeding prepared 
enrichment concentrates are fine 
chemical feeders, of which two types 
are most commonly available; one 
being the grooved disc type feeder 
with a variable speed transmission 
to control the quantity fed into the 
flour. Another is the roll type feed- 
er with a slide scale indicating the 
portion of roll being used. The latter 
is the type of feeder that millers 
have ‘used in the past to feed pow- 
dered bleaching compounds into 
flour. Both of these feeders have 
been practical and accurate; provid- 
ed, of course, that care is given to 
the feeders and ‘that proper setting 
and checking arrangements have 
been established in the mill. Each 
type of feeder may be used for di- 
rect gravity feed into the flour 
stream or for measuring a_uni- 
form quantity of enrichment mix- 
ture into a current of air, which is 
then conducted to the flour stream. 


Feeder Locations 


Much care and thought should be 
given this subject, as many difficul- 
ties have arisen through improper 
location. One of the most successful 
locations is to place the feeder so 
that enrichment concentrate will en- 
ter the flour in a conveyor ahead 
of the bleaching agitator, the feeder 
being so placed that it is easily 
serviced. 

Another location that has been 
considered satisfactory is to place the 
feeder so that the enrichment mix- 
ture is added to the flour after the 
bleaching agitator and in a mixing 
conveyor so placed that complete dis- 
tribution can be achieved in the 
blending and rebolting system. If 
feeders are located on top of a flour 
conveyer that is close to the ceiling, 
there is a danger for the feeders 
not to be checked as often as they 
should be checked. 


Feeding Precautions 

In the two methods described 
above, namely, blowing the vitamin- 
mineral mixture into the flour stream 
and the direct addition of the vita- 
min mixture to the flour stream— 
there are several precautions that 
should be exercised. 

If the enrichment is blown in, it 
is advisable to blow the mixture 
downward to a point of contact with 
the flour. If it is necessary to locate 
the feeder so that enrichment con- 


LABORATORY SERVICE 





Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain [adustries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 





centrate must be blown upward, then 
be certain that an ample quantity of 
air is used to prevent segregation 
of the mixture. All metal parts of 
the conduit system should be ground- 
ed to prevent the building up of 
static charges. It is also advisable 
to ground the feeder itself. When 
enrichment is blown into a flour con- 
veyer, it is an excellent practice to 
choke the conveyer on either side 
of the point where enrichment is 


‘ blown in. It has been found in some 


mills, before the choked conveyer 
system was arranged, that enrich- 
ment was accumulating at the end 
of the conveyer and in dead-end 
spouts. If the feeder is located on 
top of a flour conveyer and enrich- 
ment concentrate is being dropped 
onto the flour, care should be taken 
so that- the conveyer is not breath- 
ing warm moist air up into the feed- 
er, as this will cause both the flour 
and enrichment to accumulate on the 
working parts of the feeder, thereby 
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eventually decreasing the accuracy 
of the feeding mechanism unless such 
equipment is cleaned very frequent- 
ly. The longer “flow” the enrich- 
ment is given to disperse itself even- 
ly within the flour, the more assur- 
ance there is of a good mixture. 
Having the feeder located on flour 
conveyers approximately 15 to 20 
feet from the flour bins is a risky 
practice. Also, location of a feeder 
allowing enrichment to go into the 
elevator leg should be discouraged. 
Such practice would allow greater 
possibility for loss of part of the 
enrichment than the two methods 
recommended. 

Since millers are required to label 








“K.C. Special” High Speed CONCENTRATE MIXER 





material. 


The “K. C. SPECIAL” Hi-Speed Mixer 


APPROXIMATE OVERALL DIMENSIONS 


BO Las. Ot. COP We)... 


ae Sw. Pt. (0 WG.) —.......-45...-- 


Supporting Stand made to order. 


cou Width — 32” 


tad Width — 32” 


Height — 32” 
Length — 64” 
Height — 36” 
Length —108” 


An all-steel mixing unit for 
flour and feed mills. 


The “K. C. Special” is designed for 
mixing dry and semi-solid products. It 
is especially recommended for mixing 
Minerals, Vitamin Concentrates, But- 
termilk, Codliver Oil and similar in- 
gredients with Flour, Bran, Alfalfa 
Meal and other ground or pulverized 


THOROUGH 
The “K. C. Special” Mixer thoroughly 
blends all ingredients, eliminating all 
lumps and balls. 


FAST! 


CONVENIENT! 


The “K. C. Special” Mixer is manu- 


factured in two sizes — 200-400 Ibs. 


with usual amount of concentrates— 




















or less. 


Will thoroughly mix in three minutes 


Available in belt or motor drive—with 
and without supporting stand. 


INEXPENSIVE / 


The low original cost plus the small 
operating expense makes the “K. C. 
Special” Mixer a profitable invest- 








ment for all types of operation. 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMERT COMPANY 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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their flour as enriched and guarantee 
a definite minimum quantity of the 
nutrients added, they are faced with 
a label claim which must be met at 
all times. Control records should be 
kept to show the care the millers are 
taking to assure themselves, their 
customers and the control officials, 
if necessary, of the thoroughness of 
their operation. It is advisable for 
the millers to have printed forms, 
to be filled in by the personnel in 
charge of the enrichment feeder, 
showing the time of checking the feed- 
er, as well as the weight of material 
being fed in and the flour production 
at that particular time. In addition 








to this daily data, the enrichment 
disappearance should be checked, as 
against the total number of sacks 
of enriched flour produced during the 
24-hour period. Some mills have 
their enrichment feeders installed on 
a scale, and this simplifies and aids 
the accuracy of their records. Such 
data will be very helpful in order 
to comply with the laws regulating 
flour enrichment. 


Qualitative and Quantitative 
Control Tests 


The importance of having enriched 


flour assayed periodically cannot be 
stressed too much as this is the only 
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way to check the result of the care- 
fully planned process control. As 
millers have been milling to rigid 
specifications for many years, they 
well know that such a check must 
be made, and made frequently, to 
insure a uniform product. This prac- 
tice applies just as much to nutri- 
ents in enriched flour as to the pro- 
tein or ash specifications which must 
be met. If a mill laboratory is not 
equipped for such work, there are a 
number of commercial laboratories 
available and equipped to service the 
industry on such determinations. It 
is not always necessary that all four 
of the nutrients in the enriched flour 





Words that tell shoppers that your flour 
is enriched gleam like.gems to the eyes of 
the modern homemaker. They tell her that 
your product has extra nutritional values. 
Women look for these messages because a 


great deal of publicity has made 


conscious of the need for foods rich in 


vitamins and minerals. 


Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate gives 
your plain flours enough healthful, bone- 
building calcium to meet government stand- 


them 


ards for calcium enrichment. Its use means 


better baking results. XC Calcium Phos- 
phate keeps the flour on the acid side, 
thereby often saving as much as 50 per cent 
of the B; lost in baking. Better baking and 
better nutrition are the reasons why women 
make repeat purchases of flour enriched by 


XC Calcium Phosphate. 


It is both easy and economical to apply 
XC Calcium Phosphate. It may be added 
by the use of the same batch mixers used 
for self-rising flours, or, it can be fed into 
the flour stream by most standard feeders. 

The day is coming, forecasters say, when 
all flours will be enriched. That is why we 





of enrichment now. We shall be glad to send 
you full details on the application of XC 
Calcium Phosphate and a sample of our 
product. Mail the convenient coupon today, 
contact the nearest Monsanto office or 
write to MonsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second 


cisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 


suggest that you look into the possibilities 









MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 












Name. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept.PH-10 Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send details and sample of Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate. 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Fran- 





Company. 


SERVING INDUSTRY,,.WHICH SERVES MANKIND Street 
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be assayed each time a check is 
made, as usually thiamine and ribo- 
flavin assays will give sufficient in- 
formation. This is particularly true 
where a prepared enrichment con- 
centrate is used. If the thiamine and 
riboflavin results are safely 10% 
above the minimum standards, which 
are: 


mg. per lb 
of flour 
i MV ENETERESERE TS ETT 2.00 
RRNA 56 Sais Kn vino 06 wine BS 1.20 
PET \ GAN RENE S0 64:4 pad 6 tee wes 16.00 
EM, ne 'ks-40i0 bi 606 0b bo be. Ho silh 13.00 


then the niacin and iron values most 
always fall in line above the mini- 
mum standards. Results of such as- 
say tests should be attached to the 


' process records for that day and filed 


for future reference. 


Two Quick Tests 


There are two quick and simple 
qualitative tests being used to ad- 
vantage. They are the ultraviolet 
light test and chemical indicator test. 

The ultraviolet light test is one 
whereby a sample of enriched flour 
is slicked alongside a sample of un- 
enriched flour, then dipped, and the 
slick put under the ultraviolet light. 
The light wave that is allowed to 
pass through the filter on this lamp 
is 3800 Angstrom units. The en- 
riched flour shows up a bright yel- 
low color, due to the riboflavin pho- 
tochemically changing this particular 
light wave to a visible light through 
fluorescence. The unenriched flour 
shows up a very deep purple, so 
that a great contrast is noted. This 
test is being used by several mills 
and appears to be very helpful to 
them. Since the intensity of the yel- 
low color varies proportionately with 
the riboflavin present, it does give a 
miller some idea as to the amount 
of enrichment he has added to the 
flour. However, let it be stressed 
that this test should not be substi- 
tuted for the quantitative assay de- 
termination, as the light test is by 
no means accurate enough to be re- 
lied upon from a quantitative stand- 
point. 

The chemical indicator procedure 

is prepared the same as the light 
test; that is, flour samples are slicked 
up on a slide and dipped; then in- 
dicator solutions are dropped on the 
slide and the iron particles become 
visible as blue or red specks de- 
pending upon the indicator used. 
Naturally, the number of specks that 
become visible are in proportion to 
the amount of enrichment present. 
Here, again, this procedure is only 
good as a process control test to 
show up greater variations in case 
something has happened to the feed- 
er, or some other trouble has devel- 
oped. . 
In the two methods referred to 
above, samples being checked should 
be compared with a known stand- 
ard of enriched flour. 

Most millers have found that flour 
enrichment can be accomplished with 
uniform accuracy and with very lit- 
tle difficulty. 





NEW ROLLS 
FOR SALE 


9x30s—6 prs. Allis C.O. 

2 prs. N & M C.O. 

1 pr. Great Western 
9x36s—4 prs. Allis C.O. 

2 prs. N & M C.O. 

2 prs. Great Western 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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VITAMISER 


INSURES 
ABSOLUTE 
UNIFORMITY 


This feeder is a precision machine designed especially for 
“enrichment” requirements. Its constant accuracy and sim- 
plicity of adjustment to obtain the desired rate of feed 
make it the ideal feeder for vitamins. Yes, and its built to 


give years of dependable, trouble-free operation. Natu- 


rally, the finer mills use OMEGA. 
May we tell you all about this Vitamiser? 


cenamatied ary 


OMEGA 


be 
_ MACHINE CO. 
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1. CONSTANT CHECK: weigh scale, 
at a glance, shows amount fed. 

2. INSTANT CONTROL: hand wheel 
adjustment of a dial having 100 grad- 
vations. 

3. SIMPLE MECHANISM: design of 
feeder guarantees even distribution and 
continuous feeding. 








" (DIVISION OF BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY) 
89 Codding Street, Providence 1, R. I. . 
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Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


@ Last Longer 
@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e« 







1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 

















Research makes the head- 
lines—sometimes, but 
pays dividends — always. 4§ 


Foop REsEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CITY—1, New York 












RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
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DAY 


BOLTED 


CONSTRUCTION 


FLOUR STORAGE & 
BLENDING TANKS 


Completely prefabricated in our 
plant, compactly packed for ship- 
ment—ready for easy, quick, low- 
Neat, 
tight construction provided by 


cost installation. strong, 
butt-jointed horizontal joints and 
standing seam vertical joints with 
enclosing cleat. Made in sizes 


and capacities to suit your needs. 





DAY DUAL -CLONE 
BOLTED FLANGE 
Construction (Design 2) 


Completely prefabricated and riveted 
at the factory—requiring only assem- 
bling and bolting together at the 
flanges. Packs compactly for shipping. 
Simplifies inside installations—especial- 
ly of larger sizes. All the important 
DUAL-CLONE advantages are retained 
in this construction. 

DAY facilities include designing, fabri- 
cating and installing all work in sheet 
metal of 10-gauge or lighter, includ- 
ing complete dust control systems, bag 


cleaner units, pneumatic conveyors, 
hoppers, spouting, etc. Write for full 
information. 


The DAY Company 


822 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


in Canada—The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
613 Mcintyre Block, Winnipeg 
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ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
to new workers. These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 


Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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350 
DIFFERENT 
ITEMS 


Automatic Samplers 
Bag Holders 
Bag Triers 
Bag Trucks 
Bin Probes 
Blowers 
Brushes 
Call-A-Phone 
Car Movers 
Dockage Sieves 
Fire Extinguishers 
Germinators 
Mangelsdorf 
Self Watering 
Sho-Gro 
Graduates 
Insecticides 
Magnetic Separator 
Magnifiers 
Moisture Testers 


Scoops 

Soil Test Kits 

Sprayers 

Static Eliminator 
Brush 


Strike-off Stick 

Tag Fasteners 

Thermometers 

Weight Per Bushel 
Testers 

Wire Ties 
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EEDBURO 


40 
70° 


Thousands of grain and 





get” Supplies and Equip 

by very few manufacturers . 
kept in stock. 
handling over 350 items . 
rials ... 
they have been established . . 
fully guaranteed. 
that interest you. 


ture tester 
easy 


ficial 
$275, 








t 
CALL-A-PHONE 


Inter-office communication sys- 
tem, Saves time, speeds pro- 
duction. You contact one or 
up to five persons while they 
remain at their work, Per- 
sonnel can contact you. Mas- 
ter station, $34. Sub-station, 
each $12.50. 


Badger No. 


heavily 


hardwood. 
Length 70”. 


630 BROOKS BLDG. 





Seedburo as a reliable source of “hard-to- 


to use. 
operate. Calibrated against of- 
oven methods, 


moved at one time. 
are of alloy 
Weight 20 Ibs. 


pee EQUIPMENT 






seed men look to 





. items made 
- products rarely 


Seedburo has won this preference by 
. - all made of finest mate- 
meeting Government specifications where 
. all inspected and 
Write for free circulars on items 


STEINLITE 


The Steinlite one minute mois- 


is fast, accurate, 
Economical to 


Price 


f.o.b. Atchison, Kansas. 
Immediate shipment. 
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CAR MOVER 


221 Power King. 
Designed for heavy duty car 
spotting wherever two or more 


loaded cars must be 


Castings 
steel, handle of 


Price * $7.43. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Effeet of Lower 
Extraction Upon 
National Flour 


HE extraction percentage of 

National Flour in Great Britain 

was reduced from 85 to 82%% 
Oct. 1, 1944, in order to obtain a 
whiter flour. The Ministry of Food, 
through its cereals research lab- 
oratory at St. Albans, later undertook 
a series of investigations to determine 
the effects of this reduction in ex- 
traction on the resulting flour with 
respect to color, content of vitamin 
B,, riboflavin, niacin and iron, as well 
as ash and fiber. Each mill was 
asked to send a 6-lb sample each 
week to the laboratory for these 
studies. 

The studies extended from Oct. 6 
to Nov. 30, 1944, and during this pe- 
riod the average mill mix contained 
about 57% of Canadian wheat and 
from 5 to 124% G.R. Canadian flour. 
The studies, reported in Milling, show 
the following comparisons: 


82% % 85% 

Flour Flour 
Vitamin B, (lu./gm)... 0.88 0.97 
Riboflavin (ugm/gm) .. 1.0 1.3 
Niacin (ugm/gm) ..... 18.04 17.0 
Iron (mgm/100 gm) ... 1.94 2.07 
PECOMR CI) oscars cece 11.6 10.7 
Re CI) Sian detievs'’s 0.31 0.50 
| eet eRe Ee eeT 0.88 0.98 


The color of the flour was appraised 
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on a scale of 0 to 100 where 100 rep- 
resented the darker color and 0 that 
of white flour free from visible bran 
specks. The index of the 8242% flour 
was given as 41 while that of the 85% 
flour was 100. 

The higher protein of the 82%% 
flour is thought to be due principally 
to the higher percentage of Canadian 
wheat in the mill mixes when these 
particular samples were collected 
than was present in the samples of 
85% flour when the samples were col- 
lected. 

The same situation is thought to 
account for the higher content of 
niacin in the 82142% flour. 

During October and November, 
1944, 871 loaves of bread from differ- 
ent parts of Great Britain were 
graded for quality into the following 
classes: good, fairly good, fair, and 
poor. The loaves graded as follows: 
good, 10.1%; fairly good, 44%; fair, 
27.4%; poor, 18.5%. 

In commenting on the report, the 
scientists at the St. Albans laboratory 
said that had it not been for the ex- 
tremely wet harvest in England which 
damaged much of the English grown 
wheat, the percentage of good and 
fairly good loaves undoubtedly would 
have been higher. 

On Jan. 1, 1945, the extraction of 
National Flour in England was fur- 
ther reduced to 80%. 








Serving the Flour Milling Industry Since 1925 
We Sey, or soll 


USED BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


contact 
%CO BAG COMPANY 


2423 W. 14th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 











concrete, iron, 


Easily applied to ANY type roof— 


paper or felt—will make your worn 
and leaky roof like new. No heat- 


CAN BE APPLIED WHILE ROOF IS WET 
STONHARD LIQUID ROOF RESURFACER 


applied with a brush lubricates worn, dried-out roofs 


slag, gravel, 


tin, 


Those Winter-Worn Roofs... 


IGH winds, snow, sleet and driving rains are primary causes of worn 
and leaky roofs, flashings and gutters. NOW is the time to resurface 
and repair your roofs with 


STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER 


ing: of material—just trowel over 
the old surface as it comes from 
the drum. Will not run, check, 
crack or peel in hot summer or be 
affected by winter weather. 


30 OTHER 
BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 
MATERIALS 









Mail This Coupon NOW — No Obligation 





STONHARD COMPANY. 








Keep A Drum On Hand for Emergencies 
»-»»-ORDER NOW... 











STONHARD COMPANY 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg. Philadelphia 8, Pa. a 





881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
Sirs: Please send more details on STONHARD PLASTIC 
and LIQUID ROOF RESURFACERS. 
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Food Industry Aided by Chemistry 





Contributions of chemical science 
to the production and handling of food 
are second in importance only to 
those of agriculture itself. 

From the soil of the farm to the 
compressed dehydrated food tablet 
in the pocket of a soldier in a fox- 
hole, chemistry performs vital serv- 
ices in the growing, processing and 
packaging of food for war. 

At the very start chemistry enters 
the picture with seed disinfectants 
to protect against certain plant 
diseases. It is estimated that a quar- 
ter of all the food and fiber crops in 
the United States are so protected. 
Some of these bacterial enemies 
cause the seed to rot before it ger- 
minates. Others attack the sprout- 
ing seed and others produce “damp- 
ing off” just after the seedling has 
pushed up through the ground. Wa- 
tering the young plants with a chem- 
ical solution is another check against 
these early enemies. 

To maintain the fertility of the soil 
and to increase crop yields, approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 tons of commercial 
fertilizer are used in this country each 
year. Much of this contains nitrogen 
drawn out of the air by the chemical 
industry’s high pressure plants, as 
well as super-phosphate prepared by 
treating phosphate rock with sulfuric 
acid, a staple product of chemistry. 

Other chemical aids to the grow- 
ing crops are sprays and dusts to 
check the ravages of insects and 
fungi, which cause an estimated an- 
nual crop loss of more than a half 
billion dollars, and new plant hor- 
mones to improve the root growth 
of seedlings, and keep fruit from fall- 
ing off the branches before it is ripe. 

These are illustrations of chem- 
istry’s direct help to the farmer; but 
less familiar, though no less impor- 
tant, are a variety of contributions 
which industrial chemistry makes 
farther along the line from the farm 
to the table. 

Consider the baking of bread, which 
is the most universal item in the 
world’s diet. It requires yeast, but not 
just any old yeast. So called “wild 
yeasts” that may be floating around 
cause “off” flavors in the bread. 
Therefore the bakers want “pedi- 
greed” yeasts that have been reared 
under careful, controlled conditions. 
The culture medium on which these 
yeasts are grown is enriched by a 
chemical nutrient. It is pure white 
crystalline carbamide, or synthetic 
urea, made in a high-pressure plant 
from coal, air and water. Many tons 
of this yeast food are consumed each 
month in the country’s largest yeast 
producing establishments in order 
that good bread may be made. 

While the chemist aids nature on 
the one hand by nourishing the lit- 
tle yeast plants, he checks her at 
another point by delaying the growth 
of unwanted organisms, for example, 
the molds that flourish on bread in 
warm humid weather. 

But molds are not always bad ac- 
tors. There is the black fellow, As- 
pergillus niger, which is sometimes 
found on the surface of fruit or jel- 
ly. He isn’t wanted there, but he is 
a valued little manufacturing chem- 
ist when given the right material to 
work with. For a niger has the pow- 
er to convert simple sugars into 
citric acid, which is widely used in 
flavoring extracts, soft drinks and 
candies, 


Just as synthetic urea is used to 
feed the baker’s yeast, so it is em- 
ployed to enrich the food of the As- 
pergillus mold in the citric acid fer- 
mentation plants. In one process the 
molds are grown on the surface of 
the corn sugar solution, to which the 
chemical nutrient has been added. 
More than 20,000,000 lbs of citric acid 
are normally produced in this country 
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each year by the mold fermentation 
method. 

Lactic acid is another widely used 
chemical product in the food indus- 
try. It is used in packing olives, 
where it retards molding and it im- 
parts a tart flavor to many food 
products, including pickles, salad 
dressing, jams, jellies, candies, fruit 
ices and soft drinks. Lactic acid, 
too, is produced by a group of micro- 
scopic chemists, the beneficial lactic 
acid bacteria. They occur in milk, 
which is soured by the lactic acid 
they form. But in the commercial 
production of this important food in- 
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gredient the bacteria are put to work 
on other forms of carbohydrates, 
which they convert into the acid. 
Considerable amounts of phosphates 
are used in the manufacture of proc- 
essed cheese. 

Vitamins by the ton are being 
synthesized by the chemical indus- 
try, for fortification of foods and for 
administering in capsule form. Even 
the chickens are getting their share, 
for vitamin D is necessary for the 
prevention of rickets in young chicks 
and for insuring satisfactory egg 
yields and desirable hatching qual- 
ities in the eggs. ‘“Delsterol’” ‘“D”- 








Columbia FLOUR BLEND Sodium Bicarbonate never cakes 
—always flows freely. That’s why it’s ideal for blending 
with flours—why it enables users to maintain the uniformity 
essential to the success of their products. 

Made to the highest standards, FLOUR BLEND is 
prepared with Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bicarbonate and 
TriCalcium Phosphate. Supplied in a variety of sieve 


COLUMBI 


specifications to meet your requirements. 
And for other uses, you'll find Columbia U.S.P. Sodium 
Bicarbonate meeting or surpassing every U.S.P. standard. 


In powdered or granular form. 





Your tests will prove Columbia’s claims. Samples of 
FLOUR BLEND or U. S. P. Sodium Bicarbonate will be 
furnished at no charge on request. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO * BOSTON ¢ 8T. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH ¢ NEW YORK « CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND « PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLIS * CHARLOTTE ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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activated animal sterol is widely 
used in the poultry field as a source 
of vitamin D, and is contributing to 
the farm production record. 

The chemical industry contributes 
in countless other ways to the 
preparation of our foods. Certain 
dyes which are selected by the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration as be- 
ing perfectly harmless to the system 
are used to color butter, candies, 
gelatine, etc. And synthetic flavor- 
ings are now in unusual demand be- 
cause of the shortage of imported 
natural flavoring extracts. Among 
the most important of these are 
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ucts in its dish-washing machines 
and to clean walls and floors of 
kitchens and barracks. Other chem- 
icals are employed to sterilize equip- 
ment and to insure that the food 
products go out free from bacterial 
or other contamination. 

Conserving the food until it is 
served at the table is obviously a big 
part of the food industry’s job, and 
here again chemistry contributes. 
Many tons of ammonia, made by 
high-pressure synthesis out of the 
nitrogen of the air and the hydrogen 
of water, are used each year to 
manufacture ice as well as to create 


which has a_ vanilla 
flavor, and methyl anthranilate, 
which tastes like grapes. Alcohol 
manufactured by the chemical in- 
dustry is employed in the recovery 
of pectin, for jelly making and for 
medicinal use, from apples and other 
fruit. 

Special alkaline cleaning agents 
with long names make short work 
of washing the equipment and utensils 
used in the food processing indus- 
tries. Among these are trisodium 
phosphate, metasilicate of soda and 
tetra - sodium - pyrophosphate. The 
army uses quantities of these prod- 


coumarin, 





The ““Double-Action”’” 


of LIQUID HCN 





SPELLS SURE DEATH TO ALL INSECTS! 





HCN fumigation has a “double-action” that virtually assures a complete kill of 
insect and rodent pests. When released from the cylinder, Liquid HCN vaporizes 
rapidly! This vapor is at first heavier than air and settles throughout the lower 
reaches of the floor area, of mill or warehouse or chamber. THEN, as it reaches 
room temperature, it expands and rises filling the entire space, penetrating every 


hidden crack and crevice. It gets all insect life—from eggs to adults! None escape 
its quick, clean, efficient ““double-action!” 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY 
FUMIGATION EXPERTS 
PREFER LIQUID HCN 


1. "Double-action” of HCN fumigation steps up 
killing-power—is deadly to all insect life! 
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and minimizes shutdowns. 


will give maximum kill. 


est as well as the largest plants. 





2. Yetis harmless to food product and 


3. Fast action—permits short fumigation period 


4, HCN is economical, low concentrations of gas 


5. Clean to use—no fuss or muss to clean up. 


6. Used with equal facility to fumigate the small- 














TLEDEPR LURE R LEADER 


These are the reasons why leading Industrial 
Fumigation Engineers who specialize in all 
types of insect-control problems under all con- 
ditions prefer Liquid HCN. You can get the 
same extra margin of protection by specifying 
Liquid HCN on your next fumigation job! Let 
us recommend a competent fumigation engi- 
neer to give you an estimate for a planned 
program for complete control “tailored” to 
your requirements. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Insecticide Department « (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

Kansas City 6, Missouri ¢* Azusa, California 


VUE EVAL UMA SAAN 
















SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 


LIQUID HCN 
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the low temperatures for quick-freez- 
ing foods and for holding foods in 
cold storage. Quick freezing is 
achieved by a variety of methods, in- 
cluding blasts of cold air, contact 
with cold plates, and dips or sprays 
of brine or sugar solution. 

Another chemical product, a re- 
frigerant, which is odorless, non- 
toxic and nonflammable, is widely em- 
ployed in the delivery and grocery 
store retailing of the quick-frozen 
foods, as well as in many household 
refrigerators, in rural and suburban 
frozen food lockers and air-condition- 
ing systems, including those which 
keep the air of food processing plants 
clean and comfortably cool. 

Finally, the packaging of food 
products has become a chemical prob- 
lem, of particular importance in view 
of the wartime shortage of metals. 
Paper impregnated with various 
greaseproof materials, including so- 
dium silicate and polyvinyl alcohol, is 
being employed here. Large quan- 
tities of sodium silicate adhesive are 
also used in the fabricating of box- 
board. And cellophane has during 
the past year extended its useful- 
ness into many new areas of the food 
field, where it has been a standard 
wrapping material for many years. 
By itself or combined with paper- 
board, cellophane is replacing metal 
cans in the packaging of shortening, 
frozen eggs, baking powder and other 
things. Its biggest job is in the pro- 
tection of dehydrated foods, and 
more recently, compressed dehydrated 
foods, for shipment on lend-lease and 
for field rations for the Army. 

As a postscript, the water in which 
food is cooked is made pure by chem- 


, ical treatment. Alum is employed to 


clarify water, and as an aid to filter- 
ing. Chlorine or a combination of 
chlorine and ammonia are used to 
kill bacteria. 





Enriched Flour 





(Continued from page 7a.) 


average, the same at the end of the 
test as at the beginning, while those 
on the Morris type of flour made an 
average gain of 6 grams.” 

A second test was conducted, using 
patent flour enriched at the present 
level. At the end of 60 days, the 
rats on the enriched flour had gained 
12 grams while those on the whole 
wheat diet had gained 14 grams. Both 
types of flour constituted 30% of the 
total diet in this test. 

At 50% levels, the rats on en- 
riched flour showed better gains than 
those being fed whole wheat. The 
gains were about equal until the 36th 
day and at the end of 60 days the 
rats on the enriched flour diet had 
gained 48 grams as compared with 
gains of 43 grams for the rats on the 
whole wheat diet. 

A third test was run, but with the 
supplements at the 40 and 50% lev- 
els, instead of at the 30% level. The 
test was allowed to run for 84 days 
and at the end of the test the animals 
on the enriched flour diet weighed 7 
grams more than did those on the 
whole wheat diet. 

“Neither the whole wheat or 
the enriched patent flour contained 
enough of all of the B complex vi- 
tamins to produce optimal growth,” 
the authors assert. “The addition of 
thiamine, niacin and riboflavin def- 
initely improved the nutritive value 
of patent flour sufficiently to make it 
equal to or better than whole wheat 
in promoting growth, depending up- 
on the level fed.” 
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Bortify Your 


Lnsurance 


"he primary purpose of an appraisal 
of your mill and elevator property is to 
provide a basis for the amount of insurance 
to be carried, and, in case of a fire, the 
appraisal serves as a basis for the amount 


of insurance to be paid. 


Aisorsicale made by our trained and 


experienced engineers have never been 
successfully disputed in case of fire loss. 
ke “Knowing your worth 


is well worth 
knowing.” 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


xx Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade x 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 
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uick-freez- ¢ x t 
x foods in Rg — I { { V 
x foods in ags—an Implement of Victory 
ethods, in- (Continued from page 6a.) try required 272,900,000 square yards 
r, contact bag industry has received widespread of cotton bags, while 163,000,000 
or sprays recognition from government authori- yards went into the production of 
ties for the development of multi- sugar bags. 
wid % - wall paper bags to replace fabrics, The actual production figures speak 
d grocery to obtain under war conditions, aS tremendous wartime achievement 
ick-frozen well as for acceleration of its pro- than any words. In 1941, the indus- 
household duction facilities. try consumed 844,000,000 square 
suburban Somewhere along the line from yards of cotton. Its 1943 demands 
condition- farmer to mess kit and dinner table, of 1,416,000,000 yards represent a 
se which bags serve every soldier and every 73% step-up in production—tell the 
ing plants civilian every day. The military re- story of production almost doubled 
quirement almost exceeds imagina- jn the face of great wartime handi- 

of food tion. It calls for enough bags to caps. For burlap the peak year was 
ical prob- move three and one half pounds of 1941, almost equalled in 1944, and 
se in view the daily average of food consumed paper has shown a steady uptrend 
sf metals. by every American soldier. It in- to 391,000 tons in 1944, double the 
Thang cludes hundreds of millions of tiny sage in 1940. 
ne ge bags to be packed with silica gel, a Production of cotton bags has been 
ge quan- moisture absorbent included with all estimated at 674,000,000 bags in 1941; 
esive are overseas shipments of machinery. It 956,000,000 bags in 1942, and 1,132,- 
, of box- includes 11 50-lb flour bags each 000,000 bags in 1943. No data at 
is during year for every five men stationed present are available on bags made 
s useful- overseas. : from burlap and paper. 

the food On the home front, in 1943 alone, The Southern Research Laboratory, 
standard _ more than 380,000,000 square yards U.S. Department of Agriculture, pro- 
ly years. of cotton were needed for bags to vides these statistics, partially based 
h paper- pack feeds; more than 55,400,000 on estimates from the War Produc- 
ng metal square yards of bags for fertilizer. tion Board and from industry asso- 
ortening, Over-all demands of the flour indus- _ ciations: 
ind other ESTIMATED QUANTITIES OF COTTON FABRIC, BUR- 

the pro- LAP AND PAPER USED IN BAGS DURING 1940-1944 
ds, and Cotton fabric Burlap Paper* 
hydrated Quan- Index Quen- Index Gaee- Index 
ease and Million Million ’ 11060 . 
ny. Year— yards % yards % tons % 
in which ree 819 100 600 100 195 100 
yy chem- oer 844 103 620 103 206 106 
loyed to ee 1,196 146 306 61 280 144 
ay a PUGS iscsi 1,416 173 400 67 300 154 

=" | ee 1,180 144 619 103 391 201 
ation of *Multiwall bags only. 1940 equals 100. t{Preliminary. 
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Fulton Quality Printing and Design Enhance the 
Attractive Appearance of Your Bagged Products. 







Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 












AG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


FULTON B 


Atlanta St. Louis Dallas Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City. Kans. 
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How to Place Fire Extinguishers 





Portable fire extinguishers should 
be placed where they are readily 
available and access to them is not 
likely to be cut off by fire. 

When used to provide general pro- 
tection for an area containing nor- 
mal fire hazards, extinguishers should 
be so placed that at least one large 
or two small ones can be reached 
by traveling no more than 50 feet 
from any point in the area. Fewer 
extinguishers are required where the 


fire hazards are light, and more where 
they are severe. 

When the extinguishers are used 
for safeguarding a specific fire haz- 
ard, they should be mounted near it, 
but not on or so close to the hazard 
that they will be involved if it 
catches fire. If the hazard is lo- 
cated in a relatively small room, it is 
good practice to mount the extin- 
guishers either just inside or outside 
doorways leading into the room. 


Operators can easily get at extin- 
guishers -so placed and have a safe 
line of retreat in case of necessity. 

Extinguishers may be mounted on 
columns or walls, with hangers, 
brackets or shelves as supports. The 
tops of easily handled units should 
not be more than five feet from the 
floor; with heavy units, this distance 
should not exceed three and one half 
feet. 

Extinguishers should be placed 
where they can be plainly seen. When 
they are wholly or partly concealed, 
their locations should be marked with 
conspicuous signs. 

Nothing that might interfere with 





BI-CHD 
FLOUR ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATES 


Pfizer Bi-Cap Concentrates for flour enrichment 
meet the recommendations of the Millers National 
Federation as regards composition, allowing an 
ample safety factor. They are finely-milled and of 
uniform particle size and are designed especially 





to facilitate even distribution in the flour. 


Three types are available to meet the require- 


ments of the individual miller :— 


TYPE A — Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate as the source 


of iron. 


TYPE B — Single strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 


TYPE C — Double strength. Prepared with 
Reduced Iron (Ferrum Reductum). 


For those millers who prefer to prepare their 
own concentrates, we offer the pure, crystalline 
Vitamins—Thiamin Hydrochloride (Vitamin B,), 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B.), and Niacin (Nicotinic 


Acid). 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


PRODUCER 


OF PENICILLIN 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS e 


ESTABLISHED 1849 © 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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the accessibility of an extinguisher 
should be placed under or near it. 
All extinguisher locations should be 
checked at least once a day, and any 
obstructions found should be removed 
immediately. 





* * * 


Sack Cloth for Madame 


* 
By Ruth Bowman 








HERE was a time, long, long ago, 
when a feed store was just a feed 
store. But that was back in the good 
old days when a man was a man and 
a cow was a cow. Those things are 
gone forever. Well, a cow may still 
be a cow but a feed store has turned 
into a piece goods department and as 
for a man, well, I would hate to say. 
There was a time when any he man 
could walk into a feed store, call for 
a sack of feed and depart as easy as 
that and with all his self respect too, 
but. no more. Now his wife sends 
him and not only so; she fills him 
with instructions and dire warnings. 
“T told you last time that I do not 
like pink. I hate it. And I do not 
want any more of those old flowers 
like you always get. Everybody has 
them and they look just like a sack. 
And you tell Paris that the next time 
he sends me a sack with a hole in it 
you are going to bring it right back.” 
“Well, yes, I know the chickens 
still have feed but it won’t last for- 
ever and I need my dress. How do 
you think I can go to the shower 
without something to wear?” 

At last the poor man makes his 
way to town. He postpones his trip 
to the feed store as long as possible. 
He gets a cup of coffee at Lucy’s and 
stands around on the street as long 
as it seems decent to do so. But all 
the time he knows it will have to 
come. It reminds him of the time he 
made himself go to the dentist. 

He might as well start. He sees 
Fred standing in the doorway before 
he gets there. He sees the brightly 
painted doorway, and subconsciously 
thinks that it is an appropriate sign 
for a dress shop. 

Meekly he enters the shop. ‘What 
do you say?” The voice startles him. 

“Pink,” he stammers weakly, then 
hastily tries to unsay it. It is not 
pink that he wants at all. His wife 
hates pink, but he had to say some- 
thing. 

Finally he remembers that he is 
buying feed—chicken feed. “EGG 
MASH,” he says loudly, too loudly; 
but somehow it seems to restore his 
manhood to hear himself say it. 

Fred nonchalantly guides him into 
the other department and again the 
man’s spirit sinks. There are those 
rows and rows of sacks, pink and red 
and purple and green and yellow. He 
sees only the number. The colors 
mean nothing to him. 

He believes he will relie on chance 
—yes, he would take a chance. 

“Just any of them,’ he says bold- 
ly, but his heart feels faint as he 
watches his wife’s next dress wheeled 
away. 

He is faint when he reaches home 
too and his wife yells: “Purple! Me 
in a purple dress! And me, fat me, in 
those huge flowers! I am much too 
fat!” 

Poor man! He is speechless again 
but not thoughtless. He sits and 
tries to figure it out. Since when, he 
wonders, do women prefer to buy 
dresses in a feed store. And why 
should a dress look better for having 
been grimy with chicken feed? 
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Dig Deep in the Aeart of Taxes 
is: Aas Dake 


ge seynsei accounting is essential 
{£\ to accurate tax reporting. How- 
ever, even where accounting is ac- 
curate, tax savings are not always ef- 
fected because the taxpayer does not 
take all permissible deductions or he 
interprets certain phases of the law 
in a way that increases his tax. 

In general, the tax laws are con- 
cerned with losses and gains incurred 
during the taxable year. The ex- 
penses and liabilities of one year can- 
not be used to reduce the income of a 
subsequent year. Depreciation rates 
should be fixed carefully because the 
taxpayer cannot take advantage in 
later years of prior failure to take 
ample depreciation. If you _ short 
change ‘yourself on depreciation you 
pay more tax and you can’t recover 
in later years when you find that the 
rate should be adjusted upward. The 
straight line method of fixing the de- 
preciation rate is easiest to compute 
and used by most taxpayers. You fig- 
ure thé rate on original cost divided 
by the years of useful life, not neces- 
sarily mechanical usefulness, but 
profitable usefulness. Scrap value 
should be considered when setting the 
rate. The taxpayer may increase the 
rate at any time if he can justify it 
and this increase cannot cover short 
calculations on deductions in prior 
years, but must represent increased 
depreciation on equipment during the 
year Tor which the return is filed. 

Taxpayers often lose out on a de- 
duction for bad debts because they 
do not deduct in the year the debt is 
ascertained worthless. If it can be 
shown that you knew a debt was 
worthless in a year prior to the one 
in which you list it for deduction, it 
may not be allowed. Taxpayers on 
an accrual basis may report. bad 
debts by deducting the debts as they 
become worthless or by deducting a 
reasonable sum set up as a reserve 
for bad debts, usually computed on 
a percentage basis determined from 
experience figures and based upon 
credit sales. 

If bad debts in the past have av- 
eraged 2% of credit sales and credit 
sales in a taxable year were $4,000, 
then $80 should be a reasonable re- 
serve. The taxpayer doing business 
on a cash basis cannot use the re- 
serve method. If a specific debt is 
partially worthless, that portion of 
the debt may be deducted within the 
taxable year. If the debt may be- 
come worthless in a subsequent year, 
the taxpayer may wait until that time 
to take the deduction. 

Nonbusiness debts must be wholly 
uncollectible to be deductible. No de- 
duction. is allowed for partial worth- 
lessness. A nonbusiness bad debt is 
considered a short term capital loss 
the same as a loss on a worthless 
security. The amount of nonbusiness 
bad debts deductible is limited in the 
same way as a loss from the sale of 
a capital asset. Nonbusiness ex- 
penses are deductible providing these 
expenses are incurred in connection 
with income that will ‘be taxable, 
Whether the income is received dur- 
ing the current taxable year or not. 

A taxpayer using the reserve meth- 
od of handling bad debts should cred- 
it the reserve if a bad debt is sub- 
sequently paid. He need not report 
this recovery as income. If the bad 





debt was a direct charge off, and he 
collects subsequently, the taxpayer 
must report the recovery as income 
in the year received providing its 
deduction at the time it was ascer- 


tained worthless yielded a tax bene- 


fit. In other words, if the taxpayer 


writes off a bad debt in a loss year 
and this deduction did not influence 
the loss he need not report subse- 
quent recovery as income. Say a tax- 
payer had a loss in taxable year, $1,- 
000 in all, $200 of which was a bad 
debt deduction, he would have lost 
$800 without this deduction and not 
paid a tax anyhow, so he got no bene- 
fit for the bad debt charge off and 
he need not report its recovery as 
income later. 


Inventory, unless calculated cor- 
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rectly, may increase the tax pay- 
ment. Take inventory at cost or 
market, whichever is lower. If the 
inventory is calculated too high, you 
pay more tax. There are numerous 
ways of figuring inventory but cost 
or market, whichever is lower, will 
give the best results in this field. 
Losses arising from fire, theft or 
other casualty are deductible in the 
year they occurred providing they are 
not covered by insurance. If a loss is 
only partially covered, the excess loss 
is deductible, but this expense may 
disappear under the method by which 





You'll Z70ft¢ by using 


TABLE COVERS 





OF 


> SALES 
aq TRICKS 






TOO! 


the sales Zowez of Cotton Bags / 


To millions of American housewives, a product 
packaged in cotton has a definite plus value. A 
cotton bag to them is not just a container. It is an 
article of value and utility that has exciting use- 
fulness long after its contents have been used! 


IT’S SMART TO USE 


THE SALES APPEAL 


When women face a choice of 
brands, the cotton bag often is the 
trick that prompts decision. Women 
favor products packaged in cotton. 

Day after day, in millions of 
American homes, nimble fingers 
with needle and thread work mir- 
acles with cotton bags. They make 
a multitude of clever useful things 
. - - from bibs to bedspreads... 
diapers to doll clothes ... dresses 
to draperies. 

National interest in this thrifty 
and entertaining practice is con- 
stantly being stimulated by Cot- 


OF COTTON BAGS! 


ton’s program of practical promo- 
tion. In farm papers ... in home 
economics publications ... in 
magazines for teachers . . . (with 
more than 8,000,000 circulation)... 
thrifty uses for emptied cotton bags 
are being urged. 

Already more than a MILLION 
copies of the clever practical book, 
“A BAG OF TRICKS FOR HOME 
SEWING”, have been placed in 
the hands of eager women. You 
can take advantage of this inter- 
est by using this book, with your 
own imprint, to turn a neat sales 
trick for your product. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


MEMPHIS (1), TENNESSEE 


DEPT. 50, P.O. BOX 18 





IT’S AMAZING! 


READ THE STORY OF 
A MILLION BOOKS! 


Each week, by the thousands, re- 
quests pour in for copies of "A BAG 
OF TRICKS”. Eager women want the 
clever, helpful information the book 
gives. Home economics groups seek 
its suggestions. Teachers are using 
it in classrooms! For not only does it 
bring IDEAS, but it promotes THRIFT! 


This deluge of active interest from 
women illustrates the tremendous 
appeal of sewing with cotton bags. 
To women a cotton bag is #ot just 
a@ container. It represents a plus 
value for the products inside it. 


You Can Profit 
By Using This Book 


Many manufacturers already are using 
this book to increase consumer sales ap- 
peal and build dealer good will for their 
products. Ask your bag supplier, or write 
us, for a free copy and details of the plan 
for making this amazing book dq sales 
tricks for you. 
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the tax office permits the deduction. 
You must take depreciation and sal- 
vage value into consideration and 
when this is done, the value of a 
property may be reduced to the point 
where there is no excess. It all de- 
pends upon the case, but the taxpay- 
er should not forget this angle in 
the event he must write off an un- 
insured loss. If he has been taking 
depreciation on the property, he has 
already been given credit for 
certain loss in value by the tax office, 
so he cannot claim it again. 
Advertising is deductible as an ex- 
pense if the outlay is reasonable and 
its ratio to sales is not out of line 
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with experience figures or general 
trade practice. The test is whether 
the sum spent for advertising is an 
attempt to avoid proper tax. In the 
high tax brackets, a concern may get 
its advertising for probably 30c on the 
dollar, because if they did not adver- 
tise they would have to give the re- 
mainder to the government as tax and 
this is what the treasury department 
won’t permit. However, the treasury 
recognizes that even if a concern is 
working on war work, which can be 
gotten without advertising, it 
must maintain good will for its peace- 
time products; therefore it permits a 
reasonable deduction for advertising. 


Many concerns during the last war 
quit advertising and found to their 
dismay that the public had forgotten 
them when peace came. This lesson 
sunk in and all progressive business- 
men are doing some advertising to- 
day. Incidentally, the high tax rates 
have cut the cost of advertising for 
all. The taxpayer who has discon- 
tinued advertising during the war be- 
cause he can get all the business he 
wants without advertising should re- 
member that it always pays to ad- 
vertise, that if he did not advertise 
and take a deduction for this expense, 
he would pay that much more tax, 
that the net cost of advertising to 





TOMORROW: SHOPPERS WILL DEMAND FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


That War Food Order No. 1 has for two years, now, made enrichment of bakers’ 
white bread and rolls mandatory—and that it appears likely to remain in force for 


some time yet—tells only two parts of a four-part story vital to you. 


Part three: Housewives, returning from war work, men returning from the 
Service, have experienced the benefits of improved nutrition, have learned the 
values in food enrichment. They are going to insist on enriched bread, even with- 
out Government orders, and they are also going to insist on enriched family flour. 

Part four—which is up to you: The flour milling industry today, through vitamin 
enrichment, is in the fortunate position of leadership. Preserve that leadership 
through continuing emphasis on enrichment. Enrich ALL of your family flour. 








HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 
Vitamin Division, Nutley 10, N. J. 
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him is in the price he pays for white 
space less the additional tax he would 
pay if he didn’t advertise, that he 
stands a chance of losing prestige 
during the war years. 

Some taxpayers are still handling 
withholdings so that they are not 
readily checkable, which is bad busi- 
ness, even though their returns to the 
collector are accurate. The withhold- 
ing tax will probably be permanent 
and the more the records pile up with 
the years, the more difficult it will be 
to audit them. So, systematize and 
simplify the routine as much as pos- 
sible with due regard for accuracy, of 
course. 

A check stub detailing deductions 
aids accuracy. Duplicate listings on 
the face of the check, which auto- 
matically provides a receipt for with- 
holdings, are a valuable record in con- 
troversy stemming from employee or 
government. Checks are easier to 
audit and give definite proof of pay- 
roll transactions. Ask your banker 
about such checks. Cash payment of 
wages is unwise today. 

The tax bill of 1945 prescribes new 
rates of withholding taxes but it is 
not necessary to change the payroll 
system to record accurately as long 
as you use an adequate system now. 
Taxpayers who use old fashioned sys- 
tems for recording withholdings 
should modernize with payroll *forms 
procurable at any stationer specially 
designed for recording the various 
tax deductions. 

There are certain borderline cases 
in the tax law where a transaction 
may be considered in more ways than 
one. Wherever a transaction may be 
legally interpreted in favor of the 
taxpayer, it is permissible to take 
that interpretation. For example, 
does an outlay cover a repair or an 
improvement? The former is an ex- 
pense, the latter an increase in asset 
value, the former deductible, the lat- 
ter not. Some taxpayers consider all 


.repairs as improvements and this in- 


creases the tax. If an outgo really 
increases the value of an asset, it is 
an improvement and not deductible 
but if it replaces old property or wear 
and tear, it is usually a repair and 
deductible. 

Finally, remember that the law 
permits the taxpayer to carry over 
and carry back operating losses for 
two years. A few years back a tax- 
payer could be taxed on a loss. Say 
he earned $8,000 in one year and lost 
$10,000 the next year. Under the law 
at that time he was taxed on the gain 
and paid no tax on the loss, yet, in 
the two years he really lost $2,000 
and was taxed on an $8,000 gain. To 
partially rectify this injustice, the 
law, from 1940, permits a taxpayer to 
take such losses into consideration 
when filing a return but he cannot 
get credit for losses going back more 
than two years or carried forward 
more than two years. Losses not ab- 
sorbed in this period come out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket. 

Say your losses and income for 
five years were as follows: 


1943 net income 


BOOe, MOS TUCUENS ik. eee c ices ccuaes 2,000 
Ne NE Vs Sin 0 6 Se CRU SS HON Vee Oe 4,000 
BPP TERS eee eee ee 2,000 
Bee Me SND 66 0 Oks pd eaveets sc’ 8,000 


Carry back the $4,000 net loss in 
1945 to 1944 and 1943, leaving $1,000 
unabsorbed income in 1944. File a 
claim for credit or refund of taxes 
overpaid in these years. You lose 
$2,000 in 1946, so take that unab- 
sorbed income for 1944, ($1,000), and 
file another claim for credit or refund 
of taxes overpaid. You still have $1,- 
000 loss not absorbed for 1946, but 
you have an income of $8,000 in 1947, 
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Something new and better in products or packages always attracts attention .. . 


and customers. 


In bags for packaging your flour and feed products, Percy Kent has been first for 60 
years with many new designs and sales-building ideas. Among the @ innovations 
are Ken-Prints, Ken-Stripes, Tint-Sax, improved printing methods including perfected 


wash-out inks, and other quality textile bag developments. 


And while an accelerated production pace must still be the first concern of the entire 
milling industry until the war is won, we’re not forgetting the ® policy of “Always 
Something New.” You can be certain that Percy Kent will be ready with new and 
better bag designs, materials, and merchandising plans, for the aggressive miller who 


(yy SPECIALISTS IN oS BAGS SINCE 1885 
Ven: KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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Pure SILK Botting GC ony 
Grit Gauze 


so carry this $1,000 loss over to 1947, 
reducing income to 7,000 taxable dol- 
lars. 

Taxpayers may effect substantial 
economies by taking full advantage of 
these provisions and it may be that 
in the reconversion period or after 
the postwar buying wave has begun 
to recede, businessmen will suffer loss 
years, in which event they can reduce 
tax expense or get additional working 
capital by filing claims for credit or 
refund of taxes. 
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SIMPLE VITAMIN TEST 

A simple and rapid method for 
quantitative determinations of thi- 
amine and riboflavin in wheat grains 
is described in an article in a recent 
issue of Science. The article, written 
by Drs. Somers and Coolidge of the 
federal plant, soil and nutrition lab- 
oratory at Ithaca, N. Y., also points 
out that relatively high concentra- 
tions of the two vitamins occur at 
the base of the crease in the wheat 
berry. 
























CANMORE BRAND 


Woven in Scotland 
under Swiss Technical 
Supervision from 


PURE SILK of 
the Finest Quality. 


The Most Durable 
and Uniform in mesh 


bus near an elevator at Shelton, Neb. 
from trucks into huge mounds. It is 


is expected to run high. 


Representatives in Canada, U.S. A.: 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 


68 Higgins Avenue 
WINNIPEG 












corn were thus subjected to the elements.in Nebraska alone. 





WET CORN—Typical of the iarge quantity of high moisture corn piled 
on the ground in some areas of the corn belt is this photograph of 24,000 


The elevator is full. Some of the 


wet grain was piled in wire cribs, but much of it was merely dumped 


estimated that 100,000,000 bus of 
Spoilage 


























That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- 
rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 
ing contaminating metal. i 


Two magnets in one; TWICE 
THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 


PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. “& 
As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a * 
1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 


PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 

explosions and fire due to tramp metal. 

ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 


Magnet open 
for cleaning 


29 Gooding St., Loc 
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Whatever's the 
BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE 
..-we make it! 
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Wruen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of ail 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 
...we make it. 


BEMIS BAGS 


. “BAG. | 
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MIS BRO. BAG CO. 
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lf It Can’t Get In— 
It’s OUT! 


Separate by Length with CARTER DISCS 


Nothing could be simpler or more effective than the Carter Disc method of separating oats from wheat. 






Oats are longer than wheat. Nature made them that way. Being longer, oats are unable to enter the 
pockets in a Carter Wheat Disc. These pockets pick up the wheat but reject the oats, large barley, straw 
joints and other material which is longer than the wheat. 
















The result is a clean-cut separation accurately performed 
at low cost! Just as oats and other longer material can be 





separated on a basis of length differences—cockle and other 
shorter foreign material can also be removed from wheat 
by the disc method. Carter Disc Separators, individually 
or in series, can be adapted to meet the requirements of 
any mill both as to capacity and separations desired. Don’t 
put up with oat or cockle trouble. Incorporate Carter Disc 
Separators in your wheat cleaning system. 


Shown at left are two Carter Disc Oat 
Machines mounted one over the other. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 
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THE COLONEL’S TANTRUM 


AYBE it was just a wartime jitter, to be 
4 charitably brushed off, but while the heat 
engendered by Col. J. Monroe Johnson’s tantrum 
is still on it is hard to see how he helped the box- 
car situation by his intemperate letter to the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, full text of which is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue, along with the trade 
recommendations for preserving the great food 
reserves of the middle west which he found so 
“presumptuous.” 

It is in keeping with the colonel’s bad temper 
that he should have singled out but one of the 
many signers of the recommendations for his bu- 
reaucratic displeasure. The program submitted 
to the colonel and others was endorsed by straight 
thinking representatives of every major grain and 
milling element in the southwest. It was then 
handled by E. R. Jessen, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, who signed and fully sub- 
scribes to the plans suggested in the communica- 
tion, thus qualifying himself as the colonel’s spe- 
cial target for abuse. 

The statistics of the grain and milling situa- 
tion in the middle west were given to Col. John- 
son effectively and clearly both in the letter to 
which he takes such violent exception and in a 
masterful resume of the problem directed to him 
April 5 by Senator Clyde M. Reed of Kansas. For 
those of us who are not so deeply versed in trans- 
portation but who watch carefully for honest and 
fair appraisal of situations, we will place the sen- 
ator’s statement of boxcar affairs up against the 
colonel’s and let the best man win. It is enough 
for us to repeat the obvious facts: 

Western elevators are full of wheat and corn. 
Corn and sorghum grains are rotting on the 
ground. Flour mills are running out of wheat. 
The world is hungry and our government is trying 
to press what surplus food we have into human- 
itarian use. Carloadings are not moving these 
grains into food channels fast enough. Wheat 
loadings for export are less than a third of re- 
quirements. Flour mills are shutting down for 
want of cars while the army appeals for more and 
more flour, and at a time when the stocks of wheat 
are enormous. Another tremendous crop is in 
prospect. 

In the light of these simple but imperative 
facts, known to the colonel as well as to every 
man even remotely connected with the grain in- 
dustries, would it not be entirely in order for grain 
men and millers to make even presumptuous rec- 
ommendations? 

They do not presume too much upon the rights 
and prerogatives of good citizens who reach out 
for any hand and to any device that seems likely 
to help in averting national calamity. 


WANTED: A FARM POLICY 


M ANY a prize contest has been set up by book 
. and magazine publishers to coax into being 
“the great American novel.” But if such a Messi- 
anic piece of literature has been born it is not yet 
recognized. Now the technique is to be applied to 
finding a farm price policy. Hitherto our research 
in this field has been almost purely political, and 
our searehing has been done largely with the aid 
of the Diogenes lantern of congressional econ- 
omists. 

The new venture is privately conceived. An 
anonymous donor to the American Farm Economic 
Association has made available $12,500 to be split 
up into prizes graduated upward from $250 to $5,- 
000. This money will go to winners of an essay 
contest designed to find “a price policy for agri- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


culture, consistent with economic progress, that 
will promote adequate and more stable income 
from farming.” It is specified that proposals 
should be “easy to understand and simple to ad- 
minister; sufficiently flexible to reflect changes in 
cost and demand conditions for any farm commod- 
ity, and so designed that it will be possible for 
consumers, as well as producers, to share in the 
benefits of increased production.” No trick at all! 

All citizens of the United States of America 
(even congressmen and bureaucrats) are eligible 
to compete (except those in charge of the contest 
and the judges, one of whom is Chester Davis, 
former head of the War Food Administration). 
Seems like easy money. 


IN THE SILK HAT ERA 


EGENDARY was the silk hat of the late Wil- 

liam M. Read, pioneer in the British flour im- 
porting trade, whose recent death at the age of 
86 is chronicled elsewhere in this issue. He is 
reputed to: have been one of the last of his com- 
mercial fraternity to relinquish wearing such 
headgear on ’Change, where he had been, by the 
time of his retirement in 1933, a familiar figure 
for nearly six decades. 

The persistence of the silk hat tells us some- 
thing of the character of its wearer. Mr. Read 
was no less reluctant to give it up than he was to 
acquiesce in the changing conditions of world 
trade that brought down the business edifice he 
was so greatly instrumental in building up. His 
commercial life was virtually coterminous with 
the British trade in American flour which began 
to reach full growth in the 80’s and was extin- 
guished by the gradual development (and “ration- 
alization”) of Britain’s flour milling industry and 
the ultimate coup de grace, following World War 
I, of the British imperial preference for dominion 
products. The middle years of that period, to 
make a further figure of the sartorial symbol, 
comprised the silk hat era of the American ex- 
port trade in flour. 

When Mr. Read began his apprenticeship in 
the flour business in 1875 Britain’s commerce with 
the United States in this commodity was just 
about to emerge from the insignificant stature it 
had assumed up to that time. The firm with which 
he was connected was among the first to special- 
ize in trans-Atlantic imports. The fame of Min- 
nesota, and later of Kansas flours, was being 
bruited abroad, and by the early nineties Britain’s 
purchases from the United States had reached 
their peak of approximately 10,000,000 bbls a year. 
This enormous business continued into the early 
years of the present century, then steadily de- 
clined (save for the war years 1918 and 1919) to 
an insignificant trickle in the thirties and to com- 
plete extinction on the eve of World War II. Mr. 
Read’s retirement in 1933 was coincidental with 
this denouement. 

Twice Mr. Read served as president of the 
London Flour Trade Association. As such, upon 
the first occasion in 1891, he welcomed and enter- 
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tained the “Millers’ Excursion to Great Britain” 
organized and conducted by the late William C. 
Edgar of The Northwestern Miller. This was an 
exploratory visit of 56 representatives of the 
American flour exporting fraternity, out of which 
came a materially expanded and regularized 
trade, along with a crop of personal friendships and 
business allegiances that was to be fruitful and 
enduring. 

The personality of Mr. Read was dominant in 
this entente. His acquaintance was wide and the 
favor he enjoyed was deep. Attesting his charm 
of manner, our London manager, Mr. Raikes, said 
of him in the year of his retirement: “His kindly, 
genial disposition makes meeting with him and 
talking with him a real pleasure. It can well be 
said of him that he has not an enemy in the world, 
and his fair, straightforward methods of business 
have made him highly respected and esteemed by 
his selling connections and buyers alike. There is 
a twinkle in his eye, which tells of fun and humor, 
and this cheery view of life has carried him 
through many difficulties. It is not likely to for- 
sake him.” 

@®e°e 


Congress is not yet quite sure of itself 
on the subject of free lunches for school 
children. The other day when Marvin 
Jones, war food administrator, finished his 
argument for a permanent child-feeding 
— the yy could find only a margin 
of one vote in favor of an appropriation o 
$50,000,000 for the fiscal year. But aad 
cratic Washington seems absolutely unani- 
mous and sure of itself on this phase of the 
postwar social revolution. In his valedic- 
tory report, James F. Byrnes, director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, recommended legislation “which 
will bring about an orderly expansion of the 
present school lunch program, to the end 
that all grade and high school children (at 
least 20,000,000) can participate within the 
next two or three years.” This would 
quadruple the present program. 


BUREAUCRATIC COPS 


(OVERNMENT regulations don’t regulate all 

by themselves. Human nature being what it 
is, even the best of controls in furtherance of the 
best of causes must have a policeman in the back- 
ground. This is the inescapable logic behind the 
War Food Administration’s miniature FBI de- 
signed to help prevent speculation, profiteering 
and fraud in connection with WFA transactions 
and regulations affecting food commodities. 

The WFA police force has plenty of company. 
Almost all the innumerable federal boards and au- 
thorities have their investigators, most of them 
lawyers with a talent for such work, but some- 
where along the line of enforcement even the most 
insistent lawyer is likely to have need of a cop. 
In fact, the more rules and regulations a govern- 
ment agency assumes, either with or without ben- 
efit of Congress, the greater the police power it 
must possess. If the law, statutory or delegated, 
is to reach into every nook and cranny of life, we 
must be reconciled to what at best we may only 
hope will be a benevolent gestapo. 

Why bring the matter up at all? Solely be- 
cause it is well for us not to overlook or to forget 
what is happening; and so that it may sober the 
social and political inebriation of those who not 
only would cling to the war-born regulatory au- 
thorities we have but add others to them. 
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Grain Board Official Anticipates 
Liberal Western Canada Shipments 


Vancouver, B. C. — Grain from 
western Canada will move this year 
through this port to New Zealand, 
United Kingdom and the Continent 
as well as probably to India and 
South Africa. At least 6,000,000 bus 
of sacked wheat is sure to go from 
here to New Zealand. Movement of 
wheat to other foreign destinations 
will depend on available tonnage. 

This statement was made here 
during the week by George MclIvor, 
chairman of the Canada Wheat 
Board, during his visit on the board 
for a meeting with the advisory com- 
mittee. 

“We are trying to obtain as much 
tonnage for the Pacific coast out- 
lets as possible,” he added, pointing 
out that hoth the board and the ad- 
visory committee, which is made up 
of six representatives of the produc- 
ers and five representing other basic 
branches of the grain industry, are 
agreed on this. 

Mr. MclIvor said he hoped for im- 
provement in the supply of available 
ships as they then can take advan- 
tage of the shorter western haulage, 
thus relieving the transportation 
strain inland. 

The news regarding the New Zea- 
land and India shipments was not un- 
expected here, but this is the first 
time that a responsible grain board 
official has intimated that the United 
Kingdom and Continent as well as 


South Africa might be served from 
here this year. 

Members of the advisory commit- 
tee which attended the local con- 
ference included J. Wesson of Re- 
gina of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool; D. Campbell of Montreal, rep- 
resenting St. Lawrence Flour Mills; 
A. Reid of Winnipeg; T. Roy of Mon- 
treal, former manager of the Co- 
operative of Quebec; P. Farnals, for- 
mer head of the Alberta Union of 
Municipalities; R. Brown of Pilot 
Mound, head of the United Grain 
Growers; J. McGowan of the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Producers; L. 
Hutchinson of Calgary, former chair- 
man of the Alberta Wheat Pool; F. 
Pettypiece of Ontario Producers; F. 
H. Clendenning of Vancouver, repre- 
senting the British Ministry of Ship- 
ping, and G. W. Shinn of Winnipeg, 
secretary of the committee. 

Board members at the meeting in- 
cluded Ray E. Lee of the Vancouver 
office; A. Millard of Calgary; Com- 
missioner C. C. Huntting, T. W. 
Grindley, secretary of the board, and 
C. B. Davidson, executive assistant. 

The Canada Wheat Board handles 
all domestic and foreign sales of Can- 
ada’s grain crop. 

The 1945-46 program, now under 
discussion at the various board-com- 
mittee meetings, was announced last 
month by the minister of trade and 
commerce. It fixed the initial wheat 
price at $1.25 in store at Port Ar- 








CANADIAN ASSIGNMENT—Frank J. Sullivan, left, manager of the Toronto 
branch of the Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., Ltd., is justly proud of his 
son, Paul J., who is a Flight Lieutenant in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 
Lt. Sullivan has been in service since early in the war, fighting most of the 


time from bases in England and the Middle East. 


At present he is stationed 


at Penfield Ridge, New Brunswick, as a member of the air training staff. 
When the Canadian assignment is completed he expects to return overseas. 
His father has had long and active service in the fiour milling machinery 
trade of Canada. Prior to taking over the management at Toronto he was 
stationed in western Canada with headquarters in Winnipeg. Much of the 
growth which brought the milling industry of Canada to its present state of 
efficiency took place during Mr. Sullivan’s period of service. 


thur or Vancouver and limited pro- 
ducers to a maximum of 14 bus of 
wheat to the acre per authorized 


acre. Minimum prices and advance 
equalization will be continued for 
oats and barley. The flax price is 
guaranteed at $2.75 bu for No. 1. 
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ONTARIO MILLING WHEAT 
SCARCE AS FARMERS FEED 


Toronto, Ont.—According to a re- 
cent report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, only 5,200,000 bus of 
Ontario winter wheat out of a crop 
of 20,900,000 had been delivered up 
to the end of December. Millers of 
soft wheat flour have had difficulty in 
securing adequate supplies of grain 
and the abnormally heavy snowfall 
last winter did not help. Many farm- 
ers apparently prefer to feed their 
winter wheat rather than sell it. 
The winter wheat crop was excep- 
tionally poor in 1943 and as a result 
only 1,700,000 bus were milled. The 
following table shows the millings 
of winter wheat during the past six 
years: 








Bus. 
1,732,654 
5,120,631 
Pete ie CT Si ad ewes we O08. be Ge 3,962,862 
- 5,129,701 
. 4,716,754 
3,213,687 


1943-44 
1942-43 
1941-42 
1940-41 
1939-40 
1938-39 

Millings for the first six months of 
1944-45 amounted to 2,700,000 bus. 

Prices for winter wheat are at 
ceiling level which is $1.26 bu, de- 
livered Montreal, basis domestic 
freight rates. Farmers are receiving 
an average price of $1.08 bu at the 
farm. 

A system of export permits and an 
equalization fund has been set up and 
has been operative since July 1, 1944, 
for Ontario winter wheat and flour. 
This plan is similar to that in effect 
for western oats and barley and is 
intended to remove the difference 
between export and domestic prices. 
Any moneys accumulated in the fund 
from the sale of export permits are 
to be distributed to those producers 
who have delivered Ontario winter 
wheat to a dealer. 

The export of whole Ontario wheat 








BOARD TIGHTENS BARLEY, 
OATS PERMITS 

Winnipeg, Man.—Except under 
exceptional circumstances, on and 
after May 1, 1945, no feed pur- 
chase permits will be issued au- 
thorizing the purchase of oats 
and/or barley for the balance 
of the present crop year up to 
and including July 31, according 
to the latest announcement by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Pro- 
ducers or feeders who are not 
holders of either a producer’s 
permit or a feed purchase permit 
and who will require a permit to 
purchase oats and/or barley to 
be used as feed or seed for the 
balance of the crop year must 
therefore apply for same imme- 
diately. 


was prohibited by an order of the 
Canadian Wheat Board which was 
issued on March 13. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 











GOOD RAINS ALLAY FEARS 
FOR ONTARIO WHEAT CROP 


Toronto, Ont.—Fears that the win- 
ter wheat crop of Ontario would suf- 
fer damage from_drouth have been 
allayed during the past week. Re- 
cent heavy rains have put an end to 
this anxiety. This crop came through 
the winter in excellent condition. It 
had a good covering of snow from 
early in December and no thawing 
and freezing until the snow went 
away and mild weather set in. 

Some fear was expressed that the 
early spring-like weather would pro- 
duce too rapid growth and without 
rains the wheat would suffer from 
lack of moisture. It was remem- 
bered that the fall had been an un- 
usually dry one and, although there 
was heavy snow during the winter, 
this was quickly absorbed when it 
started to melt because there was no 
frost in the ground. 

The heavy rains now being ex- 
perienced should provide abundant 
moisture and given equally favorable 
weather in the later growing stages, 
this crop should turn out well. 





February Flour Output in Canada 
Drops to Lowest Crop Year Level 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canadian mills in February was the 
lowest of any month in the current 
crop year, amounting to 1,892,435 
bbls, compared with 2,087,705 in the 
corresponding month last year. Out- 
put in the seven months ending with 
February totalled 14,333,799 bbls as 
against 14,498,856 in the same period 
of 1943-44. Although production was 
down exports were higher in Feb- 
ruary,. totalling 1,031,670 bbls, com- 
pared with 854,272 in February last 
year. Exports in the seven months 
ending with February amounted to 
7,155,363 bbls as against 6,788,847 in 
the same period of preceding year. 

Of February’s production of flour, 
100,784 bbls were soft winters as 





compared with a production of 16,640 
in that month a year ago. The out- 
put of winter wheat flour in the sev- 
en months ending February was 637,- 
872 bbls as against 240,039 in the 
same period of 1943-44. The small 
production of this kind of flour last 
year was the result of a short crop 
of winter wheat. This year’s grind- 
ings are about normal. 

The output of millfeed for the sev- 
en months of the crop year ending 
with February totalled 476,571 tons, 
compared with 475,787 in the same 
month of previous year. Nearly all 
the millfeed produced by Canadian 
mills is consumed in home markets. 
Exports are rigidly restricted and 
amount to less than 5% of output. 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ee 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
bake City, Minn. 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Millis, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
































hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Here where we know who grows the wheat, where 
it is bought and what kind of wheat it is, we can 


best serve your particular needs. 
* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















“OLD SQUIRE" KING’S FLOURS 
een ee are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. & 

Just always GOOD FLOUR MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. in the Union. 
six eahCutbeca cole tacos etal MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 








FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 
WHITEGOLD 3 


(Standard Patent) H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Bl RC HM 0 N T MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


(Short Patent) 



































2 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office Ge fas 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS ‘th WWis  country-minea 
: fi) from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
A Real Gem in Flour j the very center of 
, : the High Protein 
KANSAS DIAMOND | | y poe gn 
Made by / f Country. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. Y INDEPENDENT 
Arkansas City, Kansas " ee my OWNER 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 4 






















Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 






















—_ Western King Fiour__ RED WING FLOUR 











eee ee ee Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
MANEY MILLING CO. THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 















ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” ' 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 














CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat SALINA, KANSAS Feed Grains 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








WORLD WAR I’S FOOD CRISIS.— 
The most serious crisis faced by 
the U. S. Food Administration during 
the whole period of its operation in 
World War I seems to have been 
the wheat shortage of the season of 
1917-18. Throughout the northern 
hemisphere disastrous crop failures 
occurred in 1917. Our own crop, 
following the exceedingly short crop 
of the previous year, was only suf- 
ficient to meet normal requirements 
for home consumption and_ seed. 
France and England, which usually 
produced only about one half the 
wheat they consumed, had huge crop 
losses, and their total production was 
considerably less than one third of 
their normal consumption. 

There was an abundant surplus 
of wheat in Australia, but on account 
of the tremendous submarine losses 
and the resulting acute shortage of 
ocean tonnage, it was impossible to 
send ships such a great distance 
without the complete abandonment 
of the United States military pro- 
gram for transporting troops to Eu- 
rope. 

The allied governments effected ev- 
ery economy possible in their con- 
sumption of wheat. The largest prac- 
tical proportion of substitutes was 
mixed with flour, and milling extrac- 
tion was set at a very high per- 
centage. The allied peoples of Eu- 
rope were put on a limited flour al- 
lowance, and even the soldiers in the 
French army were compelled to sub- 
sist on extremely short rations of 
bread of the poorest quality. 


@ The “Fifty-Fifty” Rule.—By the 
beginning of 1918 it was seen that all 
the wheat-saving plans adopted up 
to that point were insufficient to 
keep the allied peoples adequately 
fed. Ration cards for the American 
consumer were rejected, and a lesser 
form of compulsion was devised in 
the “fifty-fifty” rule, which provided 
that millers and wholesale dealers 
must not sell wheat flour except 
when accompanied by the sale to the 
same customer of an equal quantity 
of substitutes, or unless they should 
have satisfactory evidence that the 
customer already had purchased the 
required amount of substitutes, and 
had not balanced such purchases by 
any purchases of wheat flour. Quali- 
fying as substitutes were the follow- 
ing commodities: corn meal, corn 
flour, edible corn starch, hominy, 
corn grits, barley flour, potato flour, 
sweet potato flour, soybean flour, fet- 
erita flour and meals, rice, rice flour, 
oatmeal, rolled oats and buckwheat 
flour. 

The “fifty-fifty” rule was under the 
fire of criticism from start to finish. 
However, it accomplished the pur- 
pose for which it was designed, and 
it is credited with wheat saving ex- 
ceeding 30% of normal use and to 
have averted a wheat famine. One 


of the most common criticisms was 
that the rule discriminated against 
the housewife in requiring her to 
purchase flour on the basis of pound 
for pound, while allowing the baker 
to purchase and use substitutes on 


By Carroll K. Michener 


the basis of one pound of substitutes 
to three of flour. This naturally had 
a tendency to cause the discontinu- 
ance of bread baking in the homes, 
and an increased use of baker’s 
bread. However, there were many 
substitutes on the consumers’ list 
which were not commonly used in 
bread, and which the rule did not 
require should be mixed with wheat 
flour and used in bread. 


@ The “80-20” Loaf. — Fortunately 
1918 brought a big wheat crop to 
America and all the other allied coun- 
tries. Even without calling on the 
large reserves in Australia, it was 
seen that with the development of 
habits of economy in consumption 
both at home and abroad, there 
would probably be sufficient wheat 
supplies to tide us over another year. 
But we did not wish to risk the out- 
come of the war on the possibility 
of equally good crops for 1919. So 
it was decided that wheat conserva- 
tion should continue through the 
year, in order if possible to provide 
a comfortable surplus of wheat to 
carry into the next crop year. 
After a conference between Mr. 
Hoover and the representatives of 
the allied powers, it was decided to 
recommend a standard loaf of bread 
to be used throughout the entire al- 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVERS 





Maybe this is one double handful 
of the huge consignment of United 
States wheat that is going abroad to 
feed peoples of the liberated coun- 
tries. Could be. And beneath and 
behind it is many another generous 
handful. It would be very nice to 
think that it will come back to us in 
the form of generous and continuing 
good will. 

The cover picture on the Milling 
Production Section of this issue 
shows Walter Arnold, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn., en- 
gaged in making a break-release de- 
termination to insure proper roll- 
setting. The picture was made by 
Paul L. Dittemore of this journal’s 
editorial staff. 


———— 


lied world, consisting of not more 
than 80% wheat flour. It was be- 
lieved that this would not only afford 
a palatable loaf which the housewife 
could bake successfully in her own 
home, but would result in providing 
sufficient wheat conservation to en- 
able us to carry over approximately 
150,000,000 bus of wheat into the 
next crop year. Accordingly a new 
wheat conservation regulation known 
as the “80-20” rule was promulgat- 
ed on August 27, and was made ef- 
fective on Sept. 1, 1918. The war 
was over before this device could be 
given much of a test. Wheat substi- 
tute regulations, in fact, were can- 
celled on the day following the Arm- 
istice, together with all rules con- 
tingent upon them. Soon afterward 
all other milling rules were set aside. 
Many millers and dealers found 
themselves with substitutes on their 
hands which had been purchased in 
excess of their normal requirements. 
Demand for these commodities im- 
mediately fell off, and in order to 
avoid waste the U. S. Grain Cor- 
poration arranged to relieve the own- 
ers by taking some of their surplus 
stocks, a considerable quantity of 
which was exported to Europe. 


You want to keep up, of course, 
on the co-ops. They’re going into 
high right now in rebuttal of the 
National Tax Equality Association’s 
argument that they should bear their 
fair share of taxation. An advertis- 
ing campaign is spreading. Typical 
copy: “Tell your neighbors about 
this menace; write your congress- 
man... to take a firm stand against 
any activities of this co-op enemy 
to change any legislation affecting 
farm co-operatives; don’t wait . 
delay may indeed be fatal.” 


2 6 + POP RMA L IC. TY. 
COONS.—Sometimes it seems to me 
a good many top flight men are lost 
to the higher ranks of journalism 
through their defection or deflection 
to the ranks of industrial manage- 
ment. Plenty of evidences are to be 
seen continuously in the pages of 
magazines and business journals. 
One such is the article by Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., in the April 14 Liberty. . 
Here is a clear and facile exposition 
of the WORLD FOOD SITUA- 
TION, at the end of which Mr. Bul- 
lis reaches the conclusion posed in 
the title, “We Can All Have Better 
Food and More of It.” The condi- 
tion merely is that we break down 
the silly international trade barriers 
and move over from the ideology 
of planned scarcity to deliberate and 
greatly increased food abundance. 
; . BUT MR. BULLIS does not 
rest the case here. He has world 
welfare ideals as good as the best. 
“What is here advocated,” he says, 
“is an orderly program for world de- 
velopment, in which better nutrition 
for the peoples of the world is only 
one phase. . . In these days the 
world can move toward the goal of 
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more food, better food and cheaper 
food as part of enhanced welfare. 
Welfare has many components—nu- 
trition, housing, clothing, sanitation, 
education, transportation and com- 
munication—all more or less interde- 
pendent within countries and be- 
tween countries.” To insure these 
things the world must be well and 
highly organized for peace. 


eee. 
. The late William M. Read, 
pioneer London flour _ importer, 


whose recent death is chronicled 
elsewhere in this issue, was a great 
friend of J. C. Pillman, another 
pioneer of the 
London trade— 
both well known 
to the flour mill- 
ing fraternity of 
the United States 
and Canada. 
Their custom 
was to lunch to- 
gether at the 
London Tavern 
at the corner of 
Mark Lane and 
Fenchurch 
Street, destroyed 
by enemy action 
in 1941. Mr. Read 
was one of the 
last members of the London flour 
trade to relinquish a stately custom 
of other years—the wearing of a 
silk hat on ’Change. He is shown 
here in this snapshot, with Mr. Pill- 
man, who doubtless had reverted 
from silk topper to bowler not many 
years before. 


FLOUR FOR BRITAIN.—For those 
who would taste the melancholy and 
vicarious profits of times past and 
gone, there is appended (apropos of 
the news and editorial comment ac- 
companying announcement of the 
death in England of William M. Read, 
pioneer in the British flour importing 
trade) a table of flour exports from 
the United States to the United King- 
dom, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and compiled for 
publication in The Northwestern 
Miller Almanack. The figures are in 
barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted) : 
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A New York Times survey of war 
veterans now back in college indi- 
cates, that journal reports, that there 
is no inclination among them to as- 
sume the attitude that the world 
owes them a living. . Commenting 
upon this, the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce says: “They were grow- 
ing up when the New Deal was 
‘making’ work, and having seen leaf- 
raking programs in action, don’t 
want any. If this division is typical 
of all the fighting men, as it may 
well be, the veterans will form a 
solid, reliant segment of the popula- 
tion, out of patience with paternal- 
ism and pressure blocks. The Wal- 
laces and the Murrays might well 
take note.” 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











FOR QUATITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!''":&: 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


besmnantion 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Oatmeal mills are busy 
with export orders. All their capacity is 
fully engaged until the end. of May and 
it is evident there will be plenty of addi- 
tional business later. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 
98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow, and supplies are mod- 
erate, but quite sufficient to take care 
of requirements. Quotations: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were tem- 
porarily not quoted on April 9: 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 6, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

minals ...... 53,844 1,920 19,146 16,363 

Private terminals ‘ $ 66 ee 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





POSRIB ie i kei x 53,844 1,920 19,213 16,363 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 16,361 - 246 51 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VACGTS svecevee 13,964 <s 168 241 
Churchill ....... 1,878 oe ee ‘ix 
Prince Rupert .. 922 es “se 
Victoria ce ccioss 926 

OURS. civ sies ess 87,894 1,920 19,626 16,655 
WOR? OBO 0.6660 76,550 1,503 9,064 10,424 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,381 12 1,239 292 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CPR QiV: <iiee. 621 o% 64 13 





_ 


Totale ..ccecee 2,002 2 1,303 305 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
DAKO .scccccce 2,918 oe B7e4, 2,226 
RRA tea ciceses 124 26 688 242 
All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 





erm. div. ..seie 291 oe 108 28 
TORIB. wacigesse 3,333 26 2,550 1,384 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to April 6, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 193,650 5,049 65,684 52,674 


All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OF CIV. oct 0ve 14,201 .. 1,849 1,464 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to April 6, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 166,088 4,719 62,155 41,477 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
Crm Gly. 2 oess 8,919 -» 1,613 1,608 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Tradé, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date Mareh -31: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
7 4 





Baltimore... 741 341 8 55 
Boston 1,318 oe oe 
Buffalo 33 413 425 
Afloat 97 ie ee 
Chicago 7,906 1,245 
A float 1; 3,826 e* oe 
Duluth ,.. 8, 224 334 6,314 
Ft. Worth. 1,23 ‘ 37 91 
Galveston... 7,773 ose aa v6 ae 
Hutchinson. 684 1,094 48 oe s/e 
Ind’apolis. 20,725 2,256 43 19 oe 
Kan. City. 337 218 3 296 911 
Milwaukee. 11,369 1,000 880 -. 8,208 
Pa. ots 330 167 25 998 5,491 
New Or... 119 4 5 ee ee 
New York. 6,348 1,952 114 és as 
Omaha ... 5 337 os 19 596 
Peoria ... 637 167 20 es 24 
Philad. .. 290 261 9 és oe 
Sioux City. 1,946 1,149 209 6 8 
St. Joseph. 1,688 1,047 170 15 61 
St. Louis... 4,376 11 7 19 140 
Wichita .. a 220 eC ar 160 





Total Mar. 
81, °45. 83,414 19,696 7,921 10,117 18,768 
Total Apr. 
1, ’44 ..109,726 12,992 4,084 20,804 8,431 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States March 
31, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn OatsS Rye Barley 
Baltimore... 1,303 ‘ <i Se es 





Boston ... 238 +e ve ae 
Buffalo ... 5,607 oe > 46 és 

Afloat .. 1,664 a ee oie 176 
Chicago .. 96 “i 23 oe 

Afloat .. 344 es om as ee 
Duluth ... 22 Ps 219 ne 168 
Fort Worth 212 oe “6 6% ae 
Lakes .... o's ee eo as 569 
N. Orleans. o 784 a ne oe 
New York. 1,105 ee oe 

Afloat .. 451 oe 
Philadelphia 428 ee 

Totals .. 11,470 784 242 46 913 
March 24, 

1945... 12,331 892 569 46 392 
April 1, 

1944 4,640 os @6 13 








UNNY 
KANSAS 

















Wartime milling conditions, 


and wartime baking pres- 


sure never affect the pleas- 


ant, bakeable disposition 
of SUNNY KANSAS. 


Here is a flour that runs 


true to form, good times 
and bad. Its disposition 


never changes. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA : 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


: KANSAS 














Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 





DURUM 


ARGILL | ....:.- 


TRUCK-LOAD 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RiSK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daity 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Sweet Goods Ceiling Order; Pricing Same 


Washington, D. C.—Thirteen ma- 
jor specific changes were made in a 
new revision of MPR 319, which es- 
tablishes maximum prices for pas- 
tries, doughnuts, sweet-yeast raised 
goods, pies, fruit cakes and all other 
cakes except cookies, and which be- 
came effective March 30. The basic 
methods of computing prices under 
the revised order remain the same. 

Changes in the order represent 
clarification and refinement of pro- 
cedure to make instructions more 
explicit, according to the Office of 
Price Administration. Changed pro- 
cedures are: 


Three Classes 


1.—Bakers have been classified in- 
to categories representing the type 
of sales made during the base period: 
(a) producers who sold at least 25% 
of their total net sales to retailers; 
(b) producers who sold to ultimate 
consumers and who made less than 
25% of their total net sales to re- 
tailers; and (c) producers selling to 
wholesalers and route sellers and who 
made less than 25% of the total net 
sales to retailers. Methods of cal- 
culation of. basic prices are set up 
for each group. 

2.—Discounts allowed to whole- 
salers and route sellers by producers 
have been increased from 25% to 
36%. This change was made at 
recommendation of industry advisory 
committee as it was found that for- 
mer discount was too small to re- 
flect normal merchandising charges. 


Filing Requirements 


3.—Producers still must calculate 
their maximum prices in April and 
October each year. However, they 
now must report these to OPA only 
if the recalculated prices are lower 
or higher than the previous ones. If 
the recalculated price is lower, the 
producer must use it as his maximum 
for the following six-month period, 
but if it is higher he may use the 
higher maximum or the old ones, just 
as he chooses. Retail bakers (who 
sell at least 75% of their output to 
ultimate consumers) must _ report 
their prices to their district OPA 
office. Producers who sold to any 
other class of purchaser during the 
base period are required to report 
their maximum prices to the OPA at 
Washington. 

4.—Producers who did not make 
sales during the base period must use 
their first month’s total net sales as 
the basis in reporting to OPA. 

5.—A subsection has been added 
to Section 10 which sets forth a 
method for producers to recalculate 
maximum prices where they have 
been unable to determine direct la- 
bor costs and mark-up separately 
during the base period or where they 
did not produce the item during the 
base period. In the first instance 
they may obtain the necessary figure 
by subtracting average ingredient 
and packaging costs from the price 
charged for the product during the 
base period. In the second instance, 
producers can obtain the figure by 
subtracting their ingredient and pack- 
aging costs from the maximum price 
first established for sale of such 
product. 

6.—Producers may continue to re- 
flect changed costs in maximum 
prices by adjusting weight rather 
than price. In addition they may 
also increase the weight of a product 
and increase maximum prices by an 
amount in the same ratio to the fac- 


tors used in establishing the original 
maximum price for the lighter prod- 
uct. 

7.—In determining maximum prices 
for new products, producers are no 
longer permitted to take the maxi- 
mum price of a similar product pro- 
duced by their most closely com- 
petitive seller of the same class. 
Henceforth, producers will determine 
maximum price for a new product 
by pricing on a basis of their own 
closest similar commodity or they 
may take cost of ingredients and 
packaging materials of the new prod- 
uct and add thereto direct labor 
costs and mark-up on a product pro- 
duced by them having a greater 
weight but the same form, basic 
dough or batter, and icing, filling or 
topping characteristics, adjusted 
downward in accordance with the 
ratio of the weight of the new prod- 
uct to the weight of the old product. 
Where unable to obtain a maximum 
price by this method, a producer may 
apply to the OPA regional office for 
the establishment of a new price. 

8.—Wholesalers and route sellers 
who purchase fruit cake on a f.o.b. 
basis may add actual transportation 
costs incurred, provided their pro- 
ducers’ maximum price reflected a 
mark-up determined on that basis. 

9.—Wholesalers and route sellers 
nection with bakery products sold to 
them unwrapped. 

10.—Certain exemptions have been 
made concerning the requirement 
that the ultimate consumer maxi- 
mum prices be marked on consumer 
packages. The exemption applies to 
sales to restaurants, f.o.b., fruit cake 
cakes and sales to ultimate consum- 
ers if a ceiling price list is furnished 
them. 

11.—Every seller of bakery prod- 
ucts at retail, except route sellers, 
are required to post maximum prices 
at or near the place in the store 
where products are offered for sale. 

12.—Methods of determining mark- 
ups are outlined in Sec. 12. These 


generally are the same as before. 

13.—Producers must keep copies 
of reports filed under the recalcula- 
tion and maximum price reporting 
procedure. For products .manufac- 
tured during the base period, copies 
must be kept of all calculations made 
in filing such reports including in- 
voices showing ingredient costs, pack- 
aging material, cost of delivery on 
delivered sales, payroll records of 
March, 1942, direct labor costs of 
April, 1943, and mark-up and selling 
price during the base period for each 
product produced. Other record 
keeping requirements on new prod- 
ucts not manufactured during the 
base period are also required. 
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Grain Products 
Head WFA Deliveries 
During February 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration deliveries of food and 
other agricultural products for gov- 
ernment supply programs, both do- 
mestic and overseas, totaled 933,491,- 
352 lbs in February, according to a 
report by the Department of Agri- 
culture. This represents an increase 
of 152,615,409 lbs over January deliv- 
eries, and 67,606,496 lbs more than 
February, 1944. Total deliveries thus 
far for 1945 are 1,714,367,295 Ibs. 

Grain products headed February 
lend-lease deliveries, with 246,672,- 
858 lbs, or 33% of the lend-lease de- 
liveries, compared with 157,601,186 
Ibs in January. Included in the Feb- 
ruary total were 68,656,650 Ibs of 
white flour. 

Meats were second, with deliveries 
reaching 210,261,550 Ibs during the 
month, compared with 184,539,241 the 
previous month: Other commodities, 
with comparisons for January, in- 
clude: fruits and vegetables, 85,297,- 
758 lbs compared with 65,243,350; fats 
and oils, 32,025,503 lbs compared with 





BACK TO SCHOOL—The picture above was taken during a session of 
the wheat variety identification school held recently at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, and shows some of the 50 students who were enrolled. 
Seated at the table in front, from left to right, are W. B. Madaus, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; William W. Sudduth, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; H. G. Stevenson, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and Mrs. Faye McAllaster, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling. Seated at 
the tables in the rear, from left to right, are: R. E. Larson, General Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City; Herbert H. Regier, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas; R. N. McCaull, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; J. O. 
Kocher, General Mills, Inc., Wichita; E. V. Hetherington, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; V. I. Cummins, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita; 
I. B. Carr, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Wichita; C. C. Kelly, president, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, and (at table, right front) Charles Light, 
Light Grain and Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas. Standing at the rear of the 
room are Prof. L. P. Reitz, Kansas State College, and Lt. F. T. Dines, U. 


S. Navy, who conducted the short course. 
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39,577,906, and dairy and poultry 
products, 67,040,400 lbs compared 
with 65,103,955. 

Approximately 79% of the total 
deliveries, or 736,035,539 lbs was de- 
livered for shipment to allied nations 
under the lend-lease program. A 
large share of the lend-lease com- 
modities went to the United King- 
dom and other British possessions, 
who received 393,509,576 Ibs, or 53% 
of lend-lease deliveries. During Jan- 
uary, Great Britain received 273,906,- 
280 Ibs and, in February, 1944, about 
281,397,299 lbs. 

Russia, the next largest recipient, 
received 242,900,546 lbs, or 33% of 
lend-lease, compared with 196,604,- 
794 lbs in January and 269,422,945 
lbs a year ago. Approximately 14% 
of lend-lease, or 99,625,417 lbs, was 
delivered for shipment to Greece, 
metropolitan France, French West 
Africa, French Colonies Supply Mis- 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, OANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OCO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














FLOURS ‘Rie 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








ety the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW vneey FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LIFTON, N. J. 
Renown for Owr Prompt and Efficient Service 











Only 11 Miles from New York City 











sion, North Africa, the Netherlands 
and dominions and colonies. 

Cash sales of food and other agri- 
cultural commodities to the U. S. 
armed forces, the Red Cross, foreign 
relief and other agencies that share 
in the U. S. food supply totaled 125,- 
355,819 lbs, or 13% of total deliveries 
for the month. Sales to the armed 
forces represent only a small per- 
centage of their total food purchases. 

Delivered under the Caribbean 
stockpile program were 46,042,207 lbs 
of food, or approximately 4% of the 
total. Approximately 23,449,883 lbs 
were delivered on the Hawaiian pro- 
gram, 1,270,704 lbs to school lunch 
programs, domestic relief and other 
civilian programs, and 1,337,200 lbs 
to the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, all of 
which was allocated to Italy during 
February. 
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LOWER APRIL FEED GRAIN 
PRICES SEEN BY EXPERT 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Small de- 
clines in prices of feed grains ap- 
pear probable in April, in the opin- 
ion of George Montgomery, grain 
market analyst of the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station, College of Agri- 
culture. 

Shortage of cars has retarded the 
movement of corn and other grains 
to terminal markets. Large quan- 
tities of high moisture corn and grain 
sorghums still remaining on farms in 
some areas will exert a downward 
pressure on local prices as warm 
weather approaches if cars are not 
available for movement of this grain. 
If cars should become available for 
relatively free movement, increased 
receipts probably would depress ter- 
minal prices for lower -—— of feed 
grains, it is stated. 

Decreased numbers of hogs and 
poultry and restricted full feeding 
of cattle have decreased feeding de- 
mand compared to the two previous 
seasons. Withdrawal of sales of feed 
wheat is expected to have little in- 
fluence on feed grain prices at coun- 
try points because most areas are 
adequately supplied with locally pro- 
duced grains. With the approach of 
warm weather and the pasture sea- 
son, farm use of feed grains will de- 
crease seasonally, he adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC CORN LOANS 


Washington, D.C—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. through March 24, 1945, 
had completed 13,371 loans on 13,- 
379,977 bus of 1944 corn in the 
amount of $11,962,207.42. The aver- 
age amount advanced was 89.4c bu. 
On the same date last year 6,140 
loans had been completed on 6,901,- 
942 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 

















States in which Farm- Amount 

loans originated stored advanced 

(bus) 

SEED nb ccc cvives’s 400,160 $ 378,393.17 
GOD. ewe cc coses 46,147 45,117.72 
|. WETTER RETIR IEE 4,330,941 3,879,754.43 
BGRARB scccccccccs 263,764 238,342.60 
Kentucky ......... 55,004 57,204.16 
Maryland ......... 536 594.96 
Minnesota ......... 506,760 456,353.65 
ee 278,273 256,950.30 
Nebraska .........- 5,520,674 4,905,088.33 
North Dakota .... 118,198 107,689.43 
ree eee 8,482 8,602.00 
South Dakota .... 1,850,608 1,627,721.07 
Wisconsin .....++. 4 395.60 

BOR ivccie dcvvee 13,379,977 $11,962,207.42 

Combined farm and warehouse 


loans outstanding on other 1944 loan 
programs: 


Quantity Amount 
(bus) 
Barley ...0cccsccee 2,241,069  $1,885,830.82 
yO RS 55,616 151,946.56 
Grain sorghums ... 7,934,783 7,451,321.26 
BVO ccvecdiccvccces 44,470 33,359.13 
Soybeans .......+++- 72,225 150,434.79 
ay and pasture (ibs) 
"7 oxiter Seseigece 32,137,724 2,044,376.42 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


’ Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 





CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES - 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 


LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N. Clark Street 


Chicago 3, illinois 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $* 220%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade “0. 
KANSAS CITY, 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, , aa Board of Trade 
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C. J. Patterson 


NEW GOVERNOR—C. J. Patterson 
of Kansas City, who recently pur- 
chased the Mueller Baking Co., 
Springfield, Mo., was elected a gov- 
ernor-at-large of the American Bak- 
ers Association at the meeting of the 
board of governors of the organiza- 
tion a few weeks ago. 


DECORATED — Col. Washington 
Platt, widely known in the baking in- 





Washington Platt 


dustry through his long association 
with the Borden Co., New York, re- 
cently has been decorated with the 
French Legion of Honor and the 
Croix de Guerre with Palm. Col. 
Platt is assistant chief of staff G-2 
(intelligence) of a corps that has been 
in continuous combat on the west- 
ern front for nine months. He is now 
in Germany. 
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Vernon C. Usher, of Usher’s Asso- 
ciated Dairies, Chicago, and president 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago, has 
returned to his home from the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, where he was con- 
fined for the past six weeks. Mr. 
Usher has been making good prog- 
ress from a heart attack, but will 
need a complete rest and quiet for a 
few months before resuming his nor- 
mal activities. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, is spending a vacation at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. 

& 


James R. Stewart, veteran Minne- 
apolis grain man, and head of the 
former Banner Grain Co., has been 
in the hospital for the past week as 
the result of a hemorrhage. He is 
making a satisfactory recovery and 
his condition is encouraging. 

s 


John H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, and William Schubert, formerly 
of the Bogart Flour Co., recently 
spent a few days in Atlantic City, 
accompanied by Mrs. Blake and Mrs. 
Schubert. 

ca 

Louis S. Myers, general manager 
of Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Myers will have open house 
on Wednesday evening, April 18, in 
their home at 5701 Oakwood Road, 
starting at 8 o’clock, in honor of 
their 25th wedding anniversary. No 
cards have been issued. 

* 


E. M. Stults and his son, T. M. 
Stults, have purchased a winter home 
at Boca Grande, Fla. The dwelling 
was built for Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
nationally known authoress, and is lo- 
cated on 11 acres. Mr. Stults was 


manager of the Buckeye Cereal Mills, 
Massillon, Ohio, until fire destroyed 


the plant a few years ago. Subse- 
quently, he established the Buckeye 
Feed Mills at Dalton, Ohio. 

2 


J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., made a re- 
cent trip to north Texas cities. 

* 

Al Cardenas, export manager, and 
Diego Cabrera, Havana representa- 
tive, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, spent a few days in St. Louis 
last week. 

s 

Officials of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. have the re- 
sponsibility of keeping affairs orderly 
in their central Kansas town for the 
next biennium. . C. N. Hiebert, gen- 
eral manager of the mill, is the new 
mayor, succeeding the late J. C. 
Regier, who served long and faith- 
fully in that post. In addition, H. M. 
Regier, sales manager, was elected 
police judge at the election last week. 

® 


L. A. Laybourn, vice president of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, spent a day with the grain 
trade in Hutchinson, Kansas, last 
week, and then visited the Kansas 
City market for a day. 

* 


John W. Hines, Chicago, well- 
known_baker who is now retired, was 
married on March 17 to Mrs. Helen 
Richardson Franklin. 

- 


J. D. Williamson, president of the 
Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
at home after undergoing a success- 
ful minor operation in a Pittsburgh 
hospital, and a several weeks’ rest. 

& 


Joseph C. Bittermann, who is cele- 
brating his 40th anniversary as a 
salesman for Standard Brands, Inc., 
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recently was honored by fellow work- 
ers of the company’s Fleischmann 
Divison at a dinner in Buffalo. Mr. 
Bittermann started with the com- 
pany’s predecessor, the Fleischmann 
Co., April 6, 1905. 


Visitors in Nashville~ last week 
were E. J. Long, sales manager, 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., who was calling on 
local flour buyers; H. C. Tilford of 
the Dixie Grain Co., of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., and Gillem Maxwell, Jr., of the 
Middle Tennessee Mills of Lebanon, 


Tenn. 
a 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
spending the week in Chicago. 


Arthur Van Dugteren has an- 
nounced his resignation as assistant 
sales manager of the Henkel Flour 
Mills division of the International 
Milling Co., Detroit. 

* 

Harris McGavock, southwestern 
representative for Victor Chemical 
Works, became ill Easter Sunday and 
has been confined to his home since 
that time. He is not expected to 
be able to return to his office for at 
least a month. 


DEATHS 


Jacob C. Yager, 82, died in Port- 
land, Oregon, last week after an ex- 
tended illness. Mr. ‘Yager was one 
of the pioneer operative millers of 
the Pacific Coast. Born in Wiscon- 
sin, he moved to the Pacific Coast 
at an early age, and entered the 
milling business at the Phoenix Mills 
in Sacramento, Cal. Later he moved 
to the Pacific Northwest, where he 
served as manager of the H. P. 
Isaacs Milling Co. at Walla Walla. In 
January, 1901, he became milling 
superintendent of the Wasco Ware- 
house Milling Co. at The Dalles and 
served in that capacity until his re- 
tirement—over 25 years. He de- 
signed the present mill after its 
predecessor had been destroyed by 
fire. He was active in operative mill- 
ing circles and at one time was 
president of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 








William A. Van Horn, former di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay 
Exchange, died recently in Cincin- 
nati, at the age of 67. He moved to 
Cincinnati in 1912 from Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., and conducted a hay and 
grain business at 222 West Fourth 
Street. He later was associated with 
Henry Wolter & Co. until he retired 
in 1943. He had held memberships 
in the Chamber of Commerce and in 
the Board of Trade, successor to the 
Grain & Hay Exchange. 


Joseph H. Ismert, 62, died at his 
home in Wellesley Hills, Mass., on 
April 4. He had spent many years 
in the flour milling business as a 
salesman. For the past 10 years he 
had represented the Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co. in New England. 
Prior to that time he was associated 
with the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. His brother, Leo M. 
Ismert, is flour buyer for the Quality 
Bakers of America, New York. 


William E. Lake, 59, brother of 
Fred W. Lake, president of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
died at St. Mary’s Hospital in Kan- 
sas City April 6. Mr. Lake was as- 
sociated with Herrick Waddell & Co., 
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Kansas City. He was born in Clin- 
ton, Mo., and had lived -in Kansas 
City since 1900. Surviving are Mrs. 
Lake, a sister, Mrs. A. C. Price, Fill- 
more, Cal., and his brother. 


Mrs. William B. Lathrop, wife of 
the Kansas City regional director of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., died 
April 4 after a long illness. Although 
she had not been in good health for 
some time, Mrs. Lathrop was in the 
hospital only a few days .prior to her 
death. She is survived by a sister 
and three brothers, one of whom is 
Cliff Langsdale, a leading Kansas 
City attorney. 


Joseph Pilawski, 71, proprietor of 
the first Polish bakery in Manchester, 
N. H., and one of the city’s most 
prominent Polish-American residents, 
died recently at his home. Survivors 
are the widow, two daughters and 
five sons, including Lt. John Pilawski, 
Camp Meade, Md., and Seaman 1/c 
Frank Pilawski, in the Pacific war 
area. 


Charles W. Buckley, 87, the oldest 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, died April 5 at Chicago. A 
founder of Buckley & Co., commis- 
sion firm, he had been a member of 
the exchange since 1885. 


Simon P. Barshinger, Red Lion 
Milling Co., York County, Pa., a long 
time member of the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association, 
died recently at the age of 81. 


A. A. Roudabush of the Shenan- 
doah (Va.) Flour Mills, recently died 
at his home after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 





Boxcars 





(Continued from page 9.) 
that about 12,500 Canadian boxcars 
are in the United States, and that 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads has ordered eastern and south- 
ern lines to return Canadian cars to 
the Dominion empty. 

Authorities in western Canada have 
expressed fears that any holdups in 
deliveries would likely cause a serious 
congestion when transportation fa- 
cilities later become fully taxed to 
meet the requirements of the inten- 
sified war in the Far East. 
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TO BUILD MORE BOXCARS 

Washington, D. C.—A direct trans- 
fer of carbon steel from the army to 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
will enable the ODT to secure the 
production of additional new railroad 
boxcars in the first nine months ol 
1945. The Army has turned over 34,- 
000 tons of carbon steel for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945, which will be 
used for an additional 2,000 boxcars, 
the ODT said, bringing the total box- 
car production for the first nine 
months of 1945 to the desired goal o! 
20,000. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT di 
rector, said that railroads have placed 
orders for all these new boxcars. The 
cars will be in service by October, 
in time for the heavy grain movement 
due at that time, and will also place 
the railroads in a better position to 
handle the increased freight traffic to 
the west coast called for by the huge 
shipments of war materials to thé 
Pacific theater of operation. 

The action of the Army, Col. John- 
son said, indicates a recognition on 
the part of the Army of the im- 
portance of the ODT boxcar program 
as an essential feature of our war 
effort. 
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alts der i de hk *” * without regard and wondered why Remember, too, that in the first Busi 
a tie the they didn’t get their cars back. World War the average haul was usiness 
© te-her So bites Manin non ao _ During that time and for some _ about 250 miles, and now it is about 
= uheeer - . egg inn or a in prenonie of time thereafter there was a tremen- 500 miles, and will grow tremendous- 
shoes 4 arsons, Pp ; Piles dous over-ownership of cars in the ly greater, as our emphasis is trans- 
oe. grocery products sales, Pillsbury past and, in addition, an unusual ferred from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
Kansas Mills, Inc., has been flown back from jymber of Canadian cars and, of cific. 
England for further treatment of an ¢ourse, an under-ownership of cars The outlook for the next 15 months 
ietor of eye wound received in France last jn the West. However, at the same is most alarming. You will probably 
chester November. He is now at the Valley time there was a far more critical store more grain in the producing 
"S$ most Forge General Hospital near Phila- car shortage in the East than in the areas this year than ever before. I 
>sidents, delphia. West. This was due entirely to man- am informed that the Department 
urvivors * power shortage, and transportation of Agriculture is making provisions 
ers and Capt. K. K. Smith, Jr., son of the was then confronted by another draft and arrangements therefor. There 
ilawski, assistant to the president of Kimball of its labor which has since been will be throughout our commercial 
nan 1/c Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas, is averted. activities difficulties in transporta- 
ific war by strange coincidence attached to We found ourselves at that time tion. We hope that such difficulties 
Company A, 358th Infantry, 90th Di- facing, and to some extent we still may be averted for the military. 
vision, the same unit his father had face, the fact that we have boats Immediately on receipt of this let- 
e oldest when he was a captain in the last with grain in storage on the Great ter from the Board of Trade of Kan- 
oard of war. The captain was a member of Lakes that must be unloaded else _ sas City, the Office of Defense Trans- 
ago. A the coast guard until transferred re- they will be late (navigation is now portation and the Interstate Com- 
-ommis- cently to the infantry. open and they are late) for the trans- merce Commission called in the Asso- 
nber of * portation of grain, ore and coal on ciation of American Railroads to dis- 
the Great Lakes. | cuss the various statements made in 
d Lion Lt. ig on ll appeal escapee d With elevators in the West filled your letter and your recommenda- 
ay with t “a cengpry For yale ": * with wet corn now damaging, with tions. The Association of American 
Petrone yd vision offices Of Fl a ALS, ae the gigantic burden of moving grain Railroads was asked to write up the 
ciati has recovered from wounds receiv to the rescued countries, and with conclusions there reached, using re- ae 
an in France several months ago. He 4 backlog of wheat to be moved to ports and data of the Interstate / 
is now back on duty with an armored _ make room for the new crop, which Commerce Commission and the As- : 
shenan- division attached to the Seventh promises to be another billion bush- sociation of American Railroads. His fiftieth anniversary in the mill- 
ly died Army. During his hospitalization he js, the grain movement is a prob- That was done, has been verified, and ing business was observed by Thomas 
of sev- was awarded the Purple Heart. lem within itself. the statement is herewith enclosed. L. Brown, manager of the durum de- 
* Even with all that, more was It would seem your letter needs no partment of the Commander-Larabee 
W. F. Cronk, Jr.,; who was with the shipped to our armed forces than further comment, except your pro- Milling Co., Minneapolis, on April 9. 
Minneapolis grocery products depart- ¢Ver before. We are moving more pe that immediate consideration Ogice associates took advantage of 
: ment of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., before os today than we were a year re a to the app Sr oe by you the opportunity to stage a party at 
entering the service, has been pro- ago, as is shown by the enclosed re- me) of a committee of railway op- thie’ choas ‘of basindes that dia, abt 
a moted to lieutenant commander. Lt. port of : the Interstate Commerce erating officials not to exceed three 4 
Com. Cronk, who has seen duty in Commission. The last report on grain in number to be advantageously lo- Presented him with a suitable souve- 
oxcars the Pacific Seented te ater datheuah carloadings, herewith enclosed, shows cated within the eastern congested nir of the occasion. 
d that at Norfolk. Va aia no te eantehaat loadings above 1943 or 1944. At the area, whose responsibility would be Mr. Brown, a native Minneapolitan, 
Rail- to the admiral in charge of the navy rate of present loadings we will have to work with the railways in an started to work for the Washburn- 
swath bese moved by the last week of June at effort to break up the seriously con- Crosby Co. in 1895 after finishing 
pars to ; least 48,000 carloads more than in gested situation : . and that such school. He worked in various depart- 
the same period last year. —e be given absolute author- ments, and in 1899 was transferred to 
“on Of course, if we had more box-_ ity to support its judgment in what- Oo: a “te 2 " ten te 
ups in Johnson cars and more employees and more ever way may be necessary to obtain ~ DRA WO LES Sey ee Se 
ikiees locomotives, we would be loading the result so badly needed.” I pre- coming manager of that branch. He 
a “te. ID and handling more. We are faced sume that this was copied by you returned to Minneapolis in 1902, and 
a Sen ee Sane now with the biggest boxcar short- from a recommendation made to me for a few years thereafter was in 
hon. appreciate that you are presumptu- age in many, many years. A chart by the ODT-ICC Grain and Grain charge of sales in Indiana and other 
ous to make such recommendations. is enclosed showing the comparative Products Transportation Conserva- central states territory. 
I consider you so. shortage now and formerly. tion Committee in Chicago during 7s thee hate, eaeeateted wk the 
si I do not ask whether you know The carloadings today are almost, the congestion which was almost as_ ,_, pie 
RS that there is a war on, but I do ask if not quite, on a parity with full absurd then during the congestion Commander interests for about 20 
teans- whether you realize that there are fall loadings. And yet you complain. as it is now after the congestion. Y®4Fs; and has a wide acquaintance- 
my to two wars now as compared to one Of course, when we were faced Did you ever pause to think that I ship with the macaroni trade from 
bation heretofore, either of which would with these problems, our first effort have at my command the talent and coast to coast. 
i the challenge the ingenuity and genius after the military (please never for- experience of every railroad man in 
Beoad of the transportation people of Amer- get that) was to unload boats to the United States and that they were 
ne 'of ica. In addition, there are the res- avoid delay of vessels on the lakes, all giving their expert advice, work, 
- S4 cued peoples, all over the earth, hun- next to save as much of the wet corn and collaboration to the breaking up of Kansas City helpful in the past, 
> tec. gry and cold and pleading for relief. as possible, and then, so far as grain of the congestion, together with although last year on your insistence 
ll be That transportation alone is chal- is concerned, to move the backlog many hundreds of soldiers and thou- my agents were persuaded to allow 
ones lenging. ee of wheat. We are loading at present sands of civilians? It was success- congestion to develop in Kansas City 
lel The exports of America in 1944 a greater proportion of corn as com- fully done, and much earlier than which had to be straightened out 
a. were 465,238 cars or 33.2% more than pared to wheat than ever before, anybody, including the Grain Com- ruthlessly. The transportation prob- 
ae of in 1943 and, due to the outbreak in and that is as it should be. “—~ mittee and, I presume, you, would Jems in front of us will require 
the full tide of the Pacific war, ex- You should always remember, have thought possible, with the re- hearty, cordial co-operation and that 
T di ports of course have been at a great- when you are prone to criticize, that sult that empty cars moving west at each of us lose sight of our own 
Rice er rate of increase in the latter part in World War I we had about 1,900,- the rate of only 604 on March 1  gelfish interests for the common 
oe of 1944 than in the early part, and 000 railroad employees and that now reached 1,039 by the 8th and nearly good. There is no other way to solve 
tah they now are at an unbelievably we have only 1,410,000, of which 1,500 by the 13th. On the 16th empty ‘this transportation problem. That 
tober, greater rate. 300,000 (including 115,000 women) boxcars moved west at the rate of method in the past has made the ac- 
men' This has been maintained in spite are recruits to replace that number 1,654. During the first 29 days of complishments of transportation pos- 
place of the fact that the principal gate- of men drafted to the military. We March, there moved tothe West 33,- sible, and I place those accomplish- 
on to ways of the United States experi- have 22,500 fewer locomotives, 600,- 546 empty boxcars, an average of ments not second to those of the 
fic to enced a convulsion of nature in snow 000 fewer freight cars, and 17,000 1,157 cars per day, much of this army or the navy. I sincerely hope 
huge and blizzards for months unprece- fewer passenger cars, and yet we are movement during the congestion, and that you are in a position in the 
» the dented in the meteorological history transporting over twice as many pas- many other thousands of loaded cars _ difficulties ahead to render that cus- 
of the nation. (You might recollect senger miles, nearly twice as many that were made empty in the West. tomary hearty support and co-opera- 
John- your Kansas City flood situation in revenue ton-miles as.in the first Chart is herewith enclosed. tion. 
mn on 1903, which was pigmy by compari- World War, and one and one half I hope sincerely that you will study Very cordially yours, 
im- son, both in extent and in effect on times as many revenue:ton-miles as the enclosures in order that you may , 
cram the nation.) Transportation has no in 1941. I enclose tabulation for grasp the full meaning and import (Signed) J. M. Johnson, 
war supports or reserves with which to your perusal. of each. Director, Office of Defense 





contend with such an upheaval, but, 





I also enclose tabulation showing 





I have found the Board of Trade 





Transportation. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Already booked for most 
of the flour they can grind between now 
and July 1, flour millers of the Southwest 
did not press for sales last week. How- 
ever, they booked 65% of capacity, com- 
pared with 76% the previous week and 
44% a year ago. Much of the volume was 
sold to the army, with bakery business 
just about as good as millers wish to have 
it. One or two big buyers again were 
in the market, but the volume taken was 
not large. Awaiting Senate subsidy ac- 
tion, millers and buyers are assuming that 
a rush of business will occur after this 
announcement is made. Millers will be at- 
tempting to sell ahead at the present price 
structure and will have the hazard of 
transportation and labor shortage as sup- 
porting factors. Buyers also will have 
these things in mind and probably will 
be ready to book in order to make sure 
of their supplies for the latter part of the 
year. A negative factor in the sales pic- 
ture is the likelihood of a quick ending 
of the war in Europe. If that should oc- 
cur, sales would probably drag, regardless 
of subsidy action. Clears are somewhat 
firmer. Offerings are light and buyers 
are not easy to find. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 3 slow and 8 dull. 

Quotations April 7: established brands 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.41, standard patent $3.41, straight 
grade $3.31, first clears (high protein) 
nominal $2.85@2.95, other clears $2.20@ 
2.35, soft wheat straight grade $3.35. 

Oklahoma City: A slight decline in flour 
sales occurred last week, averaging 38% 
of capacity, compared with 55% the pre- 
vious week, and with 21% a year ago. 
Family buyers took 62% of bookings and 
bakers 38%. Operations averaged 75%, 
compared with 68% a year ago. There 
was no change in prices. Quotations, sacks, 
delivered Oklahoma rate points April 7: 
hard wheat short patent flour $4@4.50; 
soft wheat short patent $4@4.50, standard 
patent $3.60@4, bakers short patent $3.67, 
bakers standard $3.62. 

Omaha: Mills sold 35 to 175% of ca- 
pacity last week to all classes of buyers, 
including the army. Shipping directions 
on former sales are good. Flour prices 
are unchanged from last week. The car 
shortage situation is virtually unchanged. 


Wichita: The car shortage was somewhat 
improved last week, millers reported, al- 
though one mill had fewer cars than for- 
merly. Mills were operating from 85 to 
100%. All mills are well behind in direc- 
tions because of the accumulated deficiency 
in deliveries. Sales varied from 30 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales showed but lit- 
tle improvement last week. Only mild in- 
terest was shown and most bookings were 
small and to bakers. Shipping directions 
slowed somewhat and a slight easing of 
boxcars permitted mills to catch up with 
back orders. 

Salina: The demand for flour remains 
at low ebb with few bookings. Shipping 
directions are good, but boxcars are scarce. 

Texas: Flour business the last week was 
again limited almost entirely to sales of 
family flour for prompt shipment; which 
amounted to about 25% of capacity. Prac- 
tically no sales of bakers flour were made. 
Sales to government agencies also were 
light, as mills generally feel that they al- 
ready have all the bookings they can take 
care of readily. There is a better supply 
of boxcars at terminals, enabling shippers 
to make progress in filling wheat sales to 
mills, but country shippers still are get- 
ting only occasional cars for wheat. Quo- 
tations April 7: family flour $3.90@4.15, 
high patent $3.65@3.90, standard bakers, 
ceiling $3.52, first clears enriched $3@3.15, 
delivered TCP. 





THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: First-of-the-month flour buy- 
ing, which reached considerable proportions 
earlier in the crop year, has tapered off 
until now it is relatively unimportant. 
This is possibly due to the fact that mills 
are holding for ceilings, and less willing to 
name bargain prices. And the trade, of 
course, has its needs for April-May-June 
fairly well covered. Since they are pro- 
tected by the ceiling, there is no incen- 
tive for buyers to add to their bookings, 
and run the risk of having carrying charges 
to pay. 

Every one is waiting to see if the sub- 
sidy will be continued, by act of Con- 
gress, after June 30. An announcement 
of its continuation is expected and, if it 
comes, it will relieve the tension con- 
siderably. There would be no _ necessity 
then for mills to grind out and get into 
transit all the business on their books 
before June 30, and it would enable the 
mills to give the army more flour than it 
is now getting. As it is, however, it is 
estimated that the government is getting 
at least 15% of the current flour pro- 
duction. 

Shipping directions are coming in from 
the regular trade, and are piling up faster 
than the mills can ship. The car short- 
age is still causing a lot of concern to 
country and city mills, both from the 
matter of getting needed wheat supplies 
and ability to get their products shipped. 

The sales figures by spring wheat mills 
for the week ending April 7 are some- 
what misleading, since they include the 
heavy lend-lease sales of March 31 which 
were not compiled at press time a week 
ago. The sales equalled 128% of mills’ 
capacity, compared with the reported 23% 
a week earlier, and 47% last year. — 

Quotations April 9: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34; fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Mills re- 
port another quiet week, with the trade 
waiting to see if the subsidy will be con- 
tinued after June 30. Large bakers show 
a willingness to contract for 120-day ship- 
ment, but mills will not take the chance 
until Congress acts. Shipping directions 
are plentiful. An urgent local and ship- 
ping demand for millfeed continues at most 
stations. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business showed no signs 
of improvement last week. Buyers were 
not particularly interested, as most mills 
held prices close to or at the ceiling, and 
only moderate sized sales were made. Ship- 
ping directions were good. Family flour 
demand slowed up and deliveries also fell 
off. Quotations April 7: spring top patent 
$3.40@3.57, standard patent $3.30@3.47, first 
clear $3.10@3.39, second clear $2, family 
flour $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.47 
@3.57, 95% patent $3.32@3.47, first clear 
$2.68@2.92; soft winter short patent $3.45@ 
4.31, standard patent $3.26@4.06, first clear 
$2.75@3.11. 

St. Louis: A good demand for flour ex- 
isted last week, but due to practically no 
change in the car situation, mills were 
unable to take care of it. However, some 
little new business was placed on the books 
to take care of immediate wants of the 
bakery trade. Clears were in good de- 
mand, while offerings were light. Prices 
were strong and higher. Jobbers report new 
business very light. However, shipping 
directions from the bakers are good. Mills 
are not selling for future delivery. There 
is no improvement in the shortening situa- 
tion; in fact it is more difficult to get sup- 
plies. The sugar shortage was eased by 
the arrival of some contracts. 

Central states mills report no change in 
the situation. The demand is good, but 
they are unable to fill requirements of the 
trade, due to the lack of rolling equip- 
ment. Prices are firm at the ceiling. 





Quotations April 7: soft wheat patent 
$3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, fam- 
ily short patent $4.29, straight and 95% 
$4.29, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat 
bakers patent $3.44, family short patent 
$3.57@3.838, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, 
first clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo: The car situation appears to be 
a little easier in spots, but not generally; 
in fact, some millers say that it is just 
as bad and tight as ever. Millers con- 
tinue to be not so much concerned about 
selling flour as being able to get out some 
of the overdue shipments. They try to 
take care of regular customers to prevent 
complete exhaustion of supplies. It is easier 
to understand the indifference of millers to- 
ward making new sales than it is the 
apathy of buyers toward future supplies. 
The outlook for the new crop of wheat is 
exceptionally good, but that is not consid- 
ered bearish in view of the prospective world 
demand, provided the wheat does not back 
up through inability to move it to points 
where needed. 

Cleveland: The flour market with both 
jobbers and bakers has been quiet the past 
week. Scattered sales have been made 
only to buyers who are in immediate need. 
Mills are not inclined to contract ahead 
and most buyers feel the same way about 
future contracts. The car situation has 
not improved. ‘Mills are several weeks 
behind in shipping. The labor situation 
is worse now than it has ever been. Now 
that the Passover holidays have been con- 
cluded, the jobbing business should return 
to normal again. Most mills are anxiously 
awaiting the government decision on the 
subsidy, and until this is settled the con- 
tracting of flour will be very quiet. Mills 
are having a great deal of difficulty in 
obtaining wheat. Prices are all at ceil- 
ings. Quotations April 7: spring first pat- 
ent $3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.80, first clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter 
short patent $3.60@3.70, 95% patent $3.50 
@3.60, first clear $3.10@3.30; soft winter 
short patent $4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@ 
3.80, first clear $3.10@3.40. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales show some slight improve- 
ment, but the end of the war psychology 
tends to keep the trade on a rather con- 
servative basis. On the constructive side 
of the ledger was assurance, apparently, 
that the Senate would pass the flour suk- 
sidy bill, which would make it possible 
for millers and their customers to plan 
more accurately. The mills are crowded 
with directions, but finding the transporta- 
tion to move it is the biggest problem. 
Due to government buying of hard wheat 
types, clears were up from 5@10c a sack. 

Quotations April 7, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 
clear $3.40; hard winter short patent $3.80, 
95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.30; soft win- 
ter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. 

New York: With mills unwilling to sell 
beyond June 15, flour sales were held to a 
small volume. Fill-in orders are report- 
ed, but there is no sales or buying pressure. 
High glutens are offered practically on a 
quota basis and clears are also scarce in 
both the north and southwest. Eastern 
cake grades are slightly more available, 
but shortages of fat and sugar are limiting 
sweet goods production. Cars are coming 
through by rail at an accelerated rate, but 
yards here are congested,’ and word that 
Brooklyn eastern district terminal would 
issue no more permits for two more weeks 
is extremely discouraging. Trade is, there- 
fore, more concerned with this phase of 
the market than in placing new orders. 
Buyers give consideration to the possible 
end of the war in Europe, rather than to 
current prospects. Quotations April 7: 
spring high glutens $3.95, standard patents 
$3.70@3.75, clears $3.50@3.60; southwestern 
short patents $3.80@3.85, standard patents 
$3.65@3.75, clears $3.15@3.30; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $3.65@3.70, Pacific 
coast $3.70@3.77. 

Boston: New flour business is light and 
mill offerings are small, since government 
orders continue to take up a good propor- 
tion of mill running time. Passage of the 
subsidy measure by the House does not 
tempt mills to take commitments for the 
customary 120-day period. While sellers 
concede that the risk is negligible, there 
are no reports of sales for shipment be- 
yond the present June 15 deadline. It is 
probable that mill agents will maintain this 
attitude until extension of the subsidy is 
assured by presidential signature. Demand 
for flour is not active because, in general, 
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the trade is well covered and seems intent 
on waiting for possible market recessions 
in the event that hostilities in Europe come 
to an abrupt close. Commitments the past 
week were entirely of minimum carlots 
for immediate requirements. Family flour 
sales were also light. Shipping directions 
have eased off. Mill quotations remain at 
ceilings or slightly below. Quotations April 
7: spring high gluten $3.92@3.97, short 
patent $3.82@3.87, standard patent $3.72@ 
3.77, first clear $3.42@3.48; southwestern 
short patent $3.82@3.87, standard patent 
$3.72@3.77; Texas short patent $3.82@3.87, 
standard patent $3.72@3.77; soft winter 
patent $3.75@3.90, straights $3.65@3.75, 
clears $3.55@3.65. 

Philadelphia: Little flour was offered last 
week and prices were firmly maintained 
until at the close, when strength was less 
pronounced. Favorable war news tended 
toward a conservative feeling on the part 
of bakers, who were reluctant to increase 
their commitments at ceiling prices. The 
shortage of boxcars is becoming increas- 
ingly serious. Quotations April 7: spring 
wheat short patent $3.80@3.83, standard 
patent $3.70@3.73, first spring clear $3.50 
@3.55; hard winter short patent $3.80@ 
3.83, 95% $3.70@3.73; soft winter straights 
nearby $3.35@3.45. 

Pittsburgh: New flour buying is almost 
at a standstill. Family flour business is 
increased by seasonal demand. Bakers re- 
main bearish and uninterested toward the 
market, still fearing an early end of the 
European war will bring a drop in prices. 
Mills hold quotations at ceilings or only 
slightly below. Directions are brisk. Clears 
also are firm and sparingly offered. 

Bakers report a capacity demand for 
baked goods with materials on hand for 
baking extremely limited. Deliveries still 
are most unsatisfactory, owing to the car 
shortage and manpower inefficiency and 
shortage. 

Quotations April 7: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.80, straight $3.70, high 
gluten $3.90, first clear $3.22; spring bakers 
short patent $3.80, standard $3.70, high glu- 
ten straight $3.90, first clear $3.47; soft 
winter bakers cake flour $4.57, intermediate 
grade $3.90, straight $3.67, Pacific coast 
$3.70, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 


Nashville: Buyers who have waited for 
the change in the wheat subsidy were forced 
to replenish their stocks even though prices 
remained the same. Sales were on both 
soft and hard wheat flours, mainly short 
patents, and shipment is limited to 60 
days. The rather unusual shortage of cut- 
off and clear flour is due to heavy buying 
by the War Food Administration and the 
army for April-May shipment, which al- 
lows no let-up in the boxcar situation. 
Mills are loading the few cars obtain- 
able to capacity in order to keep their 
stock moving and the buyers satisfied. 
Flour prices are unchanged. 

Quotations April 7: soft wheat cake flour 
$4.59; soft wheat cake flour not over .41% 
ash $3.92; soft wheat cake flour .41% 
or more ash $3.69; soft wheat short patent 
family flour $5@5.10; standard patent $4.85 
@5; straight $4.60@4.85; clear $4.15@4.45. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Mills have been able to increase 
their output due to the arrival of another 
barge load of Canadian hard wheat from 
Vancouver, B. C., as well as the receipt of 
some Montana wheat. Flour continues in 
good demand, with mills trying to satisfy 
their old customers and at the same time 
keep up with government orders. Quota- 
tions April 7, basis carlots, f.o.b. Seattle 
or Tacoma: family patent, enriched, 50’s 
$4.12; bakery pastry, 100’s $2.98; bluestem, 
100’s $3.33; Montana hard wheat, 100’s 
$3.59. 

Portland: Offers of 33,000,000 lbs were 
tendered by mills of the Pacific Northwest, 
6,000,000 Ibs more than the government 
asked for, and it is understood the full 
amount was taken. Mills submitted vary- 
ing offers, as some of them are booked 
pretty heavy and were not in « position to 
offer much for shipment by the middle of 
June. Some of these mills have heavy army 
and navy commitments which prevented 
offering in large quantities. However, the 
business was taken by a number of the 
larger mills. 

Mills are running again at top speed, 
with ample supplies of Montana wheat 
moving in this direction. 

Mills are spreading around their bakery 
flour to their regular customers and not 
caring to book too freely. 

Quotations April 7: all Montana $3.60, 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 




















Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 IBs. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New Yor Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $3.40@ 3.57 §$....@ 3.44 $....@.... $....@ 3.44 $....@ 3.80 tt$....@ 3.95 o0ee@.... 0@ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 $....@.... 
Spring standard patent ....... 3.30@ 3.47 o++-@ 3.34 ere lett ++e+@ 3.44 --@ 3.70 3.70@ 3.75 + cab QeGees 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.70@ 3.80 coee® ose. 
Spring first clear ............ 3.10@ 3.39 3.00@ 3.10 wen eT re o+++@ 3.40 3.50@ 3.60 seer @ ects 3.50@ 3.55 3.42@ 38.48 3.30@ 3.50 oo @ eee 
Hard winter short patent .... 3.47@ 3.57 cost QDoece --@ 3.44 ++++@ 3.44 --@ 3.80 3.80@ 3.85 eee se cea 3.80@ 3.83 3.82@ 3.87 3.60@ 3.70 oo@ wees 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.32@ 3.47 at eee ts ---@ 3.31 3.44@ 3.49 +»@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.75 hive ES tes 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.60 oo e@ woes 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.68@ 2.92 Pr eee 2.85@ 2.95 2.85@ 3.38 --@ 3.30 3.15@ 3.30 Pre ee Pers. 00s acer 3.10@ 3.30 oe @ wees 
Soft winter short patent .... 3.45@ 4.31 er ere: Pere +++-@ 3.98 --@ 3.75 ate. See ee eee odaxtesnn 3.75@ 3.90 4.40@ 4.65 «+-@ 4.59 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.26@ 4.06 coe Moses +-@ 3.35 +-@ 3.74 a. 8.66@ 8.70 °*....@.... *3.35@ 3.45 3.65@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.80 4.60@ 4.85 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... oveMeose oo @Doces v0 so Boece wm TOP 3.70@ 3.77 6 6ee esos beac Qeeoes coed Doves coe Bees coe @ ceoce 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.75@ 3.11 Fae »@.. 3.32@ 3.75 --@ 3.10 te, Cee eo, ee cree @eces 3.55@ 3.65 3.10@ 3.40 4.15@ 4.45 
Rye flour, white ............ 3.39@ 3.52 3.50@ 3.65 Pe --»@ 4.00 --@ 3.80 3.81@ 3.90 wee ey 8.70@ 3.75 ....@.... 3.55@ 3.65 ooo @® ones 
| eo ee eee re 2.65@ 3.09 3.08@ 3.23 + saaenee -++@ 3.48 --@ 3.30 rr) 2 IK See ree eve --@. 2.90@ 3.00 ooe@. 
Meme, NO. Fa ccs ivccdoces --@ 3.75 ---@ 3.62 ee ee +eee@ 3.99 ++.-@ 3.98 -+++@ 4.03 a oeee@ 4.03 vo oc @ent. re ae 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 $....@.... Dakota ......... Oo os occ s Cece vis Spring top patentsf...$....@65.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ....... $10.80 sivee 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@... Montana, 100’s.. ....@ 3.59 ....@.... Spring second patent] ....@4.40 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst .. 5.50 wee 
Pastry, 100’s ...... wre, ©) Sees = Peees Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§$280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons, {98-Ib cottons. 
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high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers $3.37, 
bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, 
cracked wheat $3. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Domestic sales of spring 
wheat flour are about normal. Mills are 
covering buyers’ needs as these arise. Noth- 
ing new has developed in the exporting 
end of the business. Canadian mills have 
every bit of capacity booked up until the 
end of June and a great deal more would 
be taken if they could produce it, but 
sales have to be limited to capacity. Ship- 
ping conditions are steadily improving and 
now that navigation is open that will ease 
the situation further. Indications point to 
a very busy season in Canadian flour mill- 
ing. Domestic prices are unchanged at 
eiling levels and the export price is also 
fixed until present crown stocks of wheat 
are exhausted. Quotations April 7: top 
patents $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
‘oronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra 
where cartage is performed. For export, 
government regulation flour is quoted at 
$10.80 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter ports, May 
seaboard, and $10.75 June. 

Winter wheat flour mills would be busy 
if they could get a sufficiency of wheat to 
grind, The grain is scarce and conse- 
quently sales of flour are small, Mill stocks 
ire diminishing with little prospect of be- 
ing replenished. Domestic flour demand is 
easily covered, but export business cannot 
be accepted. Prices stay at the ceiling. 
Quotations April 7: $5.50 bbl, in secondhand 
cottons, Montreal freights; for export $6.25 
bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus 
equalization fee of $1 bbl. 

Deliveries of winter wheat continue light 
and are inadequate for demand. Farmers 
show no inclination to dispose of their 
stocks of this grain. Ceiling prices are paid 
for any wheat offering. Quotations April 
7: $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is 
equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points, according to freights. 

Winnipeg: Apart from minor lots sold to 
the West Indies and Newfoundland, there 
was a lull in the export demand for Ca- 
nadian flour last week. Domestic trade 
continued on a good scale. and mills are 
operating to capacity, with orders booked 
up into June. Supplies are moving freely. 
Quotations April 7: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
second patents, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Flour dealers in this territory 
still are confining the bulk of their efforts 
to domestic business, since there is no in- 
dication of any immediate export business 
in the offing. The lack of steamship space 
is the principal stumbling block to over- 
seas business, although western Canadian 
mills are still glutted with war contracts 
and lend-lease business. 

Hard wheat flour supplies on hand here 
are considered ample for current needs 
with the bulk of the sales made to the 
bakery trade and store business still on a 
comparatively low level. Prices are firm 
at ceiling levels: Quotations April 7: cash 
car basis for 98’s cottons, $5.40 for first 
patents; $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 
for vitamin B. 

The supply and demand picture for soft 
wheat flour from Ontario mills is steady, 
price to the trade holding unchanged at 
$7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 














Minneapolis: The eastern trade is particu- 
larly hard pressed for millfeed, and ap- 
parently is willing to pick it up wherever 
possible regardless of costs at destination. 
While observing ceilings, they will take on 
feed at points that ordinarily are not con- 
sidered as supply points for New Eng- 


land territory, and price is a secondary 
consideration. Conditions in western terri- 
tory, however, are different. Buyers here 


are able to supply their needs by truck, 
when empties are unavailable, and have 
managed to build up a little surplus. De- 
mand is very keen, and mills are dividing 
what little they have to sell among favored 
customers, spreading it as far as possible. 
The prospect of early pasturage and lower 
prices on coarse feeding grains have not 
curtailed inquiry for millfeed as yet. Ceil- 
ing: $37.75. oi 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed sales were brisk 
last week, with supplies limited. No change 
occurred in prices, Quotations, burlaps, 
carloads for southern deliveries: bran, mill 
run and shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern de- 
liveries: $1.90. 





Omaha: Demand continues firm with the 
supply small. Some forward booking is 
reported. Prices are unchanged at the 
ceiling. 


Wichita: Although mills last week oper- 
ated very close to 100% of capacity, hope 
of catching up with millfeed orders is very 
slim. Demand is increasing as farmers 
and feeders are demanding bran and shorts 
for pigs, calves and chicks. Quotations 
were reported for bran and shorts, basis 
Kansas City, at $36.50 ton. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed interest was active 
and easing of the car situation last week 
permitted mills to make the first ship- 
ments in a fortnight, thereby easing the 
storage problem. Quotations continued at 
ceiling of $36.50@37.50 ton, Kansas City 
basis for bran, mill run and gray shorts. 


Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with the trend steady and supplies con- 
siderably below trade requirements, Bran 
and shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. 


Fort Worth: The situation in’ millfeed 
remains unchanged. Occasional cars of 
bran are offered and selling at full ceil- 
ing, but no carlot shorts are obtainable. 
Quotations, ceiling carlots, wheat bran and 
grey shorts $42.20, sacked, delivered TCP, 
in mixed cars $1 ton higher. 


Toledo: All millfeeds remain at ceiling 
levels $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo, with demand 
in excess of supplies. 


Cleveland: No change is evident in the 
feed market. Demand continues to con- 
sume the supply. Feed is going mostly to 
truckers and in mixed cars of flour and 
feed at ceiling prices. Quotations: spring 
bran, hard winter bran, standard middlings, 
flour middlings, and red dog, all $42.99 ton. 


Buffalo: The railroad boxcar shortage, 
which has been the greatest problem to 
the trade, is showing signs of improve- 
ment, but the overall picture still is far 
from normal. Demand is running far ahead 
of supplies. Trend is firm. Quotations: 
all varieties $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 


Boston: Demand is_ steady, especially 
for immediate shipment, but offerings con- 
tinue light. Mills are offering bran and 
middlings in combination with clears. Some 
sales were transacted on that basis, but 
the majority of buyers are not interested. 
Quotations are steady at ceilings. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67 
@46.17 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds is ex- 
cellent, with supplies inadequate. There is 
no change in price, ceilings on standard 
middlings, bran, red dog being $44.85. Ca- 
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nadian oats are plentiful and help to re- 
lieve the tight millfeed situation. Baby 
chick season is stimulating trade. Ship- 
ments are much behind schedules and no 
improvement is noted in train or truck de- 
liveries. 

Philadelphia; Millfeed is scarce and firm, 
with demand readily absorbing all offerings. 
Standard bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, 
all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Nashville: The demand for millfeed con- 
tinues, with supplies inadequate. There is 
no change in prices, which remain at the 
ceilings. Both bran and shorts are quoted 
$43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: The supply is limited; $36.50 ton. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade was steady with 
everything at the ceiling during the past 
week. Plants are operating to capacity, 
with labor shortage the greatest mill prob- 


lem, Quotations: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds, $36.30, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $38 ton, 
ceiling. California prices: $42.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles 
prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Production of millfeed 


is insufficient to cover all domestic demand. 
Never before has this product been so 
much wanted. The output is at a record 
point and nearly all of it is made avail- 
able to buyers in home markets without 
fully satisfying these requirements. Mill- 
feed is cheap at ceiling levels and this 
accounts for its unusual popularity. Quota- 
tions, domestic ceiling: bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed is ex- 
cellent and practically all supplies from 
western mills are moving toward eastern 
Canada. Stocks are sufficient to meet the 
demand. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: The domestic situation is just 
a shade easier, but only barely so. West- 
ern mills are booking only from 15 to 30 
days’ ahead. The slightly easier tone is 
due to the fact that livestock and poul- 
try producers, faced with the strictest kind 
of rationing by dealers, have eased off in 
their demands, but this slack is pretty well 
taken up by new customers. Supplies are 
extremely short here. Prices are un- 
unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





operation in sight. 


condition or new. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 
“The Finest Small Mill in Canada’”’ 


Now producing 250 bbl. flour per 24-hour day with years of 24-hour 
Grain storage capacity 92,000 bu. 
1917; practically all new machinery installed since 1938; new 15-ton . 
high lift dump scale installed in elevator in 1944; Carter combination 
disc and cylinder milling separator with individual motor. 
includes 1 large “Invincible” receiving separator, Carter disc milling 
separator, 60-bu. Forster scourer and a Carter duo-aspirator; four 
roll stands include 3—9x30 in. and 1—9x24 in. (Nordyke) and “self 
contained” Twentieth Century Mill, 1—10-section plan-sifter, Gyro- 
Whip sifter, 1—22x72 in. purifier, 4 Cyclone dust collectors, newest 
type Forster bran finisher, Alsop and Novadel bleachers, 2 flour and 
1 bran packers, 2 Union Special bag sewing units, one 1%4-bu. Richard- 
son scale, five 500 to 1,600 lb. Fairbanks portable scales, two Strong- 
Scott employee elevators; motors and other equipment, all in A-1 
Excellent operating staff. Because I must sell for 
reasons of health this is a rare opportunity for the right party. Write 
F. L. Bishop, owner, Battleford, Sask., Canada. 


Established 


Equipment 








REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. 
Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 



























WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v Vv 

















HELP WANTED 
: 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED BOLTER OR 
spouter to become second miller, modern 
1A plant. Address 7152, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
Proven fiour salesman. Contact The 
Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WHEAT BUYER — 10 YEARS BUYING 
and handling wheat for milling, total of 
14 years’ experience in grain. Excellent 











record. Age 41, married, university edu- 
cation. Address 7271, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—9x30 AND 9x24 ALLIS ROLL- 
er Mills. One bu and % bu Richardson 
Automatic Grain Scales. Invincible Fric- 
tion Clutch Flour Packers. One Haaky 
Grain Separator. One Forster Bran Fin- 
isher. One Forster Grain Scourer. One 
No. 2 Alsop Continuous Arc Electrifier. 
Two 33x76 Nordyke Purifiers. One 45” 











“Sirroco” A.B.C. Fan, C.0. Two Novadel 
Feeders. E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis 9, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


Well established flour and feed business, 
wholesale and retail; also coal business. 
20,000-bu capacity elevator, warehouses and 
trucks. An old established business, has 
shown a profitable return for the past four- 
teen years. Want to retire, reason for sell- 
ing. Liberal terms on property. 
MINNESOTA FLOUR & FEED CO. 
ROCKVILLE, MINN. 














Milling Executives 


In order to obtain complete 
efficiency, bottlenecks must 
be eliminated from equip- 
ment and practices so pro- 
duction can be maintained 
at full machine capacities. 
Let us do this for you. 





ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 


Management Counsellors 
Merchants Exchan ST. LOUIS, MO 











Minnesota Girt Frour.... . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


with Vitamins 
and Iron 


General Offices: Minneapolis 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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Fre FOR AMERICA’S LIVESTOCK— 
feed manufactured, bagged, and 
safely stored months ago is now reach- 
ing the nation’s livestock farms via the 
bag line. Here is embryo food for the 
nation—food to feed the animals that 
are our life line. 

Maximum low-cost safety and pro- 
tection for feed both in storage and 
transport is a job which calls for 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


‘The Bag Line is Our Life Line « 


Cahaiedi intake fie ieee et hea ule tue ie heed eee 
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Quality Textile Bags—the kind M.-J. 
Neahr & Company have been making 
since 1855. You'll find many Neahr 
bags working overtime on these essen- 
tial jobs today, with every one deliver- 
ing that same protection for which they 
have lofig been noted. 

Specify Neahr Quality Textile Bags 
and you may be sure of 
getting the finest! 





1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


| THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 © BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS | ] 








eo 
“DURAMBER” FAMILY PATENTS 
SEMOLINA White Crest Red Crest 
' FANCY No. 1 Cake and Pastry Flours 
Milled from Carefully Selected J C L 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT legal 
oueanan Sponge Cracker Flour 
AMBER MILLING CO. TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
MINNEAPOLIS Leavenworth, Kansas 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO” 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 3 .... 166% 156% 171% 158% 1635 150% 154 148 167 167 
April 4 .... 167% 157% 171% 159 164% 151% 154 148 167 167 
April 5 166% 156% 171% 158% 163% 150% 154 148 167 167 
April 6 .... 166% 156% 172% 159% 163% 1651 154 148 167 167 
April 7 .... 167% 157% 173% 159% 164% 151% 154 148 167 167 
April 9 168 158% 173% 160 164% 151% Tek eee 167 167 
c —CORN . cr OATS. .) 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
YS See ones Vets 112% 109% see beer 65% 57% 62% 57% 
April 4 .... 113% 109% 65% 57% 62% 57% 
ME B nsce + a0 he 112% 108% 64% 56% 60% 56 
i re wets Rats 112% 109% 65 57% 60% 55% 
April 7 113% 109% 65% 57% 61% 56% 
April 9 ‘ 113% 109% cone ras 65 56% 60% 55% 
¢ RYE >. FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
April 3 . 123% 117% 118% 113 310 sah 310 ers 107 oe 
April 4 . 128 120% 120% 114% 310 See 310 haa 107 
April 5 . 126% 119% 120% 113% 310 Sch 310 agate 105 
April 6. 129% 122% 122% 115% 310 ale Ka 310 ora 104 
April 7 . 131% 125% 125% 119% 210 660s 310 Ft. 104 
April 9 . 129 124% 125% 120 310 ere 310 ek 104 
RYE PRODUCTS 
Minneapolis: As was to be expected, rye NO D 
grain strengthened materially under the of 
influence of lend-lease purchases of flour oxy — 


for Russia and at one time quotations on 
rye flour were 30c sack higher than a 
week ago. This advance brought white rye 
up to and over what mills were asking 
for short patent wheat flour, upsetting the 
views of buyers who had been trying to 
contract at around 25c under mill mini- 
mums. Government purchases were said 
to be around 141,600 bags, scattered among 
three Minnesota mills. Domestic buyers, 
naturally, have shown more interest, but 
continue to hold off on account of prices. 
The trade, however, will have to buy soon, 
because their holdings are about exhausted. 
Pure white rye flour $3.50@3.65 cwt, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$3.40@3.55, pure dark $3.08@3.23. 
Cleveland: The recent advance in rye 
grain has caused very little interest on 
the part of bakers and jobbers. Those 
who are not contracted ahead on rye flour 


have decided to buy as they need it. Quo- 
tations: rye flour, white $3.55@3.65, dark 
$2.90@3. 

Philadelphia: Rye flour was firm and 
higher in sympathy with the strength of 
rye. A slightly easier feeling developed 
as the week closed. Offerings were light 
while demand was fair: white patent 
$3.70 @ 3.75. 

Buffalo: Lack of boxcars is the greatest 


flour trade at this time. 
Supplies cannot be moved 
Quotations, cottons: 


problem in rye 
Demand is fair. 
in quantity desired. 
white $3.80, medium $3.70, dark $3.30. 

Chicago: A few mill agents reported 
slightly improved business in rye flour last 
week, but sales were chiefly in one- and 
two-car lots. Shipping directions were fair. 
White patent rye $3.39@3.52, medium $3.39 
@3.42, dark $2.65@3.09. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced last 


19@2l1c 


week, Sales and shipping instructions were 
slow. Pure white flour $4, medium $3.90, 
dark $3.48, rye meal §3.75. 

New York: Sharp advances in rye flour 
cut off buying. Quotations: pure white 
patents $3.81@3.90. 

Pittsburgh: The undertone on rye flour 
during the past week was fairly strong. 
Several round lots were sold and _ scat- 


tered sales of smaller amounts closed. Prices 


were higher. Directions continue good. 
Lack of boxcars continues the greatest prob- 
lem of delivery. Rye flour, fancy white 
$3.82@3.92, medium $3.72@3.82. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight : $4, 


Wisconsin white patent $4.15. 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ee 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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Care in Millin 





CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 
* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture seta 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
MINN. © 


CROOKSTON, 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT_BEND, KANSAS 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


‘FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2018 Taney Ave. te. Ceneas City, Me. 
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KANSAS 





SALINA, 








PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Mi polis Chamber of C ce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Tl. 

h 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade mr — Mo. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 


New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


LIBERTY FLOUR _ || ST84270N,GRAIN company 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


of ‘Dependable Quality 
Wheat Flours 
“WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “WINBAYCO” 
Rye Flours 
Waite Ryre MepiuM RYE Dark RYE 
Pure Licut Rye SpeciAL MeEpruM Rye 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MeptuM-FiIne 
“THERE IS NO 
A F + 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co 
9 HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
F Oo R I a A L i T Y WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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MONTREAL 





The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 












CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























LIMITED 


Vado 1nd Importers 












Neo! BAGS 


Ue Aleed & TWINES 


re 


‘WINNIPEG — 
S VANCOUV Re 























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 

















RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
2 eo 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
dince 1857 


James Richardson & Sons 


Sin lerchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 









A 


\ 


— 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Lid. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” ‘“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 








R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 






FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 


FORONTO, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON 


EAL OO LECT SEL IEET 5 EERE O GEL TE ON i ABLE 


te i Rann mato Ace ee 







Ges BREEN RRR AORN RBS OC 0 eth 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM * STERLING 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © 


TORONTO, CANADA 
SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 


THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Québec’s Parliament Building is a 
Canadian adaptation of French Renais- 
sance style. The Province of Québec, 
Canada’s largest province, covers a vast 
area containing untold mineral wealth, 
gigantic power developments, fertile 
agricultural land, and great timber 
resources. A Québec vacation is a never- 
to-be-forgotten event, summer or winter. 


LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 


L’architecture de 1’Hdtel du Gouverne- 
ment est une adaptation canadienne du 
style de la Renaissance frangaise. Québec 
est la plus grande des provinces du 
Canada. Sa superficie est de 663,000 
milles carrés. Sa richesse miniére est 
merveilleuse et ses pouvoirs électriques, 
gigantesques. Son sol, trés fertile, est 
éminemment propre a I’agriculture. Ses 
foréts sont trés étendues et les essences de 
bois infiniment variées. Un séjour dans 
le Québec, en hiver ou en été, constitue 
pour les touristes un événement 
inoubliable. 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 






ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


SpA AGED ELIE BLOM OBIE IE: 








Sa 











OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO > 








































M jure - ~ JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro |, 
BAGS —-EBAGS | 
| COTTON | IN CANADA  corron 
: ~*~ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 2 e 


























Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LtTp. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WINNIPEG - 


in Hood Flour 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 








) 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Mills Limited 


ANCO 


TORONTO 


FFICE 


U 


VER - 
HUMBERSTONE -: 


CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
MONTREAL - MONCTON 
ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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Advertising 





(Continued from page 4.) 


best measuring stick of quality and 

value, their best guarantee of de- 

pendability. 

Brand advertising likewise provides 
the greatest incentive for product de- 
velopment, for to advertise your prod- 
uct successfully, you must advertise 
it truthfully, and if you say it is good 
or better—it must be so or your ad- 
vertising cannot be successful. 

If you are selling directly to con- 
sumers, of course your salesmen have 
an opportunity to talk to your cus- 
tomer or prospective customer and 
so long as no one else is trying to 
sell that customer, you are all right 
and you can do business. 

However, after you hdve developed 

a good business without advertising, 
what happens when an aggressive 
competitor willing and able to em- 
ploy the many effective aids to per- 
sonal selling decides to go after your 
market and your customers? Maybe 
not much at first; but if your com- 
petitor’s brand advertising is effec- 
tive and persistent, your volume de- 
creases and that of your competitor 
increases. Your costs go up; his go 
down. Your salesmen, depending on 
personal salesmanship alone, find 
their percentage of sales to calls de- 
creasing; and your men want you as 
their sales manager to tell them what 
to do about it and how to do it. Can 
you figure out a satisfactory and 
profitable answer to that question, 
an answer that will, without the aid 
of advertising, get that business back 
from ambitious brand advertising 
competitors, and insure your sales- 
man, your company and yourself, 
continued profit and progress? 

Those of you who attended the 
fine sales meetings held in this room 
during the past 12 months heard, and, 
I am sure, agree, that this country 
must produce at least $140,000,000,000 
of business in goods and services if 
industry is to provide 60,000,000 jobs 
for our returning servicemen and for 
the workers who are now busy pro- 
ducing the materials of war. 

Can salesmen and sales manage- 
ment do this? Without advertising, 
certainly not. How then? First, by 
research and engineering, to discover 
and provide the products that con- 
sumers want, or can be taught to 
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want, and will buy, not only in this 
country, but in every corner of the 
globe. Then, by a tremendous surge 
of selling in all its forms, including 
effective advertising in every lan- 
guage of the world and to the count- 
less millions of people with whom we 
can soon do business as quickly and 
easily, so far as distance is concerned, 
as we do it today with our custom- 
ers in Texas or California or Penn- 
sylvania. 

We will have, after “V” Day, the 
widest frontiers, the biggest unde- 
veloped markets and the greatest 
opportunities, also responsibilities, 
that have ever faced salesmen and 
advertisers. Can we take advantage 
of these opportunities? Can we do 
our share to produce $140,000,000,000 
worth of business and 60,000,000 jobs? 
Can this be done by personal sales- 
manship alone? No. But it can be 
done by a combination of personal 
salesmanship and intelligent, effective 
and persistent advertising of the new 
goods and services that will be de- 
veloped under the free enterprise sys- 
tem and marketed all over the world 
under the brand names of ambitious 
profit-minded manufacturers and busi- 
ness men. 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 








TORONTO, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 


















USED 











Cable Address 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 
ALL CODES 


004 ar Mere Celebrated 


OGILVIE FLouR 





_ eee 


yal 


Waters of 


ILVIE 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 





ROYAL HO . 
GLENORA FAMOU 


BUFFALO 





MONTREAL 


Names 


ystHOL? 


= 
Simm 
The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED MONTREAL 








AND Really WASHED 


vit 














CANADA 


TONIK WHEar 
a-B WHEAT GERM CEReq, 








Mills at 


FORT WILLIAM 
INNIPEG EDMONTON 
MEDICINE HAT 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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ee CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


gta 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 





ee = 
pe EE EE DT Rae 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

















+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


: ? ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 




























rH 


HER: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


“ M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the.Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





EXTRA HOUR 


ee OF DOUGH STABILITY 


a WITH 


1SDOM 


FL OUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 












The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


. Kansas City, Missouri 














victer-Champion-Frosit King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 




















Father came downstairs and, look- 
ing hard at his wife and then at his 
son, he stormed: 

“That boy has taken money from 


my pocket.” 

“Henry,” she exclaimed, “how can 
you say that? Why, it might have 
been me.” 

“No, my dear,” he replied, “it 
wasn’t you. Some was left.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Taxi Driver: It’s not just the work 
I enjoy, it’s the people I run into. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Customer: Why don’t you adver- 
tise? 
Storekeeper: No, sir! I tried it 


once and it pretty near ruined me. 
Customer: How was that? 
Storekeeper: People came in here 

and bought dern near everything I 


had. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


She: You’d better watch that arm 
of yours. 
He: Oh, it knows its way around. 


¢¢ ¢ 


An Englishman and an American 
were presented to the potentate of 
one of the eastern countries. On 
looking over the Englishman’s pass- 
port, the dusky monarch said: 

“I see, sir, that you are a British 
subject.” 

Englishman (twirling his mustache, 
and with pride): “I am, sir.” 

Monarch (looking at the Ameri- 
can): “And you, sir, are a subject of 
the United States?” 

American (gazing at the monarch 
in amazement): “Subject, heck! I 
own part of the United States.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A woman who has lost her beauty 
is as fussy as a man who has to part 
his hair with a towel. 


¢¢¢ 


Disguised as a senator’s secretary 
and flashing our social security card 
we snuck in at a swanky new night 
club last Saturday night. It fluently 
reminded us of the gay nineties—the 
girls were gay and the men were 


ninety. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Summer is the time of year that 
in winter you wish you could keep 
your house as warm as. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Who knows? Maybe a fish goes 
home and lies about the size of the 
bait he stole. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A negro preacher in Georgia said 
in his sermon one Sunday recently: 
When Gabriel comes, be ready to 
jump when he toots his horn. 


Fat Lady: My goodness, is he 
comin’ in an auto? 
¢¢ ¢ 


Roses are red, violets are blue; 
sugar is sweet—and limited, too. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


Any Grade—Any Quantity 























“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








. . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














9 


R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 

































ATS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacu,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 








52, Mark Lane, 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 [ ty oe Street Bbscow Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. CRAWFORD & LAW ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puruip,”” Dundee 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1pLomA,"' Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 








A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





A Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





J 2 en = 
oD ne 
FOR FLO 


= 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


























Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


8940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CznTURY” 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR ceades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Ww. phis By 
Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 














i of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 

New York City and San Francisco 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 














PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Ducinc’snorion or Tue UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Seok ~ i: diieadies 

ew Yor as e eo 
bmg nd oe Chicago nid Galveston 
St. Louls ortian Kansas City | Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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“We have contributed 


American Bakers’ 








INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing 
in Section Two of this issue, 





Chandler, Arthur L., & Co 
Chapman & Smith Co 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co...........++. é 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co 


Acme Flour Mills Co 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd.. 
Alva Roller Mills .. 
Amber Milling Co. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

Bakers Machinery Co 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. 
Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
OCatPeCNS TE GO. csccscocdvrccccccves 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law ...... 
Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 


Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 


Bay State Milling Co. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.... 
Big Jo Flour Mills ..... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 


Dairymen’s League 1 ape nepa As- 
Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co. 
Blodgett, Frank H., De Lisser, Andrew 
.De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Bowersock "Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Rrey & Sharpless . 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S8., Co. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., & Co 
Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd 
Mill & Elevator Co 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc 


Dunwoody Institute 
Dutchess Tool Co., 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Elkay Products Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co... 


aw Car Heating 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 5 
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Essmueller Co. 


Evans Milling Co. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 19 


Farquhar Bros. ....... severe eves 39 
Feast, ©. B., & Co...ccccvccees oe 
VOGOrel BRU, TMB. cis ccsccccccscrccecs - 82 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ...sseseeseeeees 
BOrPb0 00. cccccccscccccsccsccccccccce 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour ‘Mills, Inc. 19 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 38 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............+6+ 6 
Hlour Mills of America, Inc,........... 5 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc..... -. 2la 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
POrt, MorgaW BAI 2 os cc ccssecsescccess 
Pranco, Francis M. ..cccccscccccccccce 39 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. bvedsiescoces 25a 

Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 19 

Garland Milling Co. ...seesseeesees 19 
General Baking Co. ......+.+.+ Co verbeeee 39 
General Mill Equipment Co.. cesenes 108 
General Mills, Inc. .....+-eeeeees Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Lt@. ...cscccsecccccves 
Globe Milling Co. ..-eeeeeseceeees ee 19 
Gooch Milling & Elevator “Co Meecee wen 25 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan.. 

Great Bend Milling Company..........-. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd..... eoccece 34 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co...... eovvcepes 

Haaky Mfg. Co. ..ccccccccceccoess lla 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 39 
Hamm, J. M. & GC. M...ccecsscecececes 39 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co piece es eceees 7a 
Handees Co. .ccccccccccccccccccecsccncs 
Hardesty Milling Co. ...seeseeseeeeers 19 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd......s.eeeeees 39 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 38 
Hart-Carter Co, ...... Woodie 00s es 640.dee 32a 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ......- sined eb aaeeee 
Henkel Flour Mills ...--+seeseeseeeeees 32 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .....+++++++- 28a 
Holland Engraving Co. ..-seeseeseeees 38 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd.........++ 
Horan, Hubert J. ...ccccccccccsccvees 39 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co...... eroccoce 
Houston Milling Co. ..eeeeeeeeeveccecs 27 
Howie, The J. K., Co. .eeeeeeeceecceces l5a 
Hubbard Milling Co. ...eeeeeeeeeeeeees 25 
Hunter Milling Co. .....seeceecceesevee 38 
I Igleheart Bros., IMC. ..+-eeeeeeeeees 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co......+++++-- 27 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc, .......+.+ 25a 
Innis, Speiden & Co....--eeeeveees 10a, lla 
International Milling Co. .......+-+- Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...+-+-++-++++s 25 

Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.........- 

Jennison, W. J., CO. «sseeeeeeeveees 38 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... .eeeeeeeecereees 6 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .sseeeeeeseeees 39 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ..... 18a 
Joseph, I. S., Co., IMC... ..eeeeeeeeeeees 39 
Junction City Milling Co......+e.-eeeees 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Company...... 
Kansas Milling Co. ....---eeeeeereeeeres 15a 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. ..ceeeeeereecerees 16a 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ...ssseeeeereeceeere 39 
Kelly Flour Co. ..cseecesceeseccercecrs 
Kelly, William, Milling Co......-+-+.++++: 19 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., IMC...-.---+eeee% 29a 
Kimpton, W. S., & SomsS...eeessereeees ; 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co......+-++++ 23 
King Midas Flour Mills.......+-++++++++ 25 
King Milling Co. .....++++- cbegodbeove 38 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ..... peseeee eocccccecs 31 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, INC. .cceceee 39 
Koerner, John E., & Co..... Gboevavedoe 

La Grange MillS ...-.-eseeseeseeees 7 

Lake of the Woods a Co., Ltd. 37 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd......+..sse++ 34 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co......-++++0+ 25 
Lever BroS. Co. ceeeecscereeerseeeuees 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co........+- 
Long, W. E., Co..ccscccccccecesscsccecs 27 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.....+--++++++ 25 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co....--.-seseeeees 32 

McConnell & Reid, Ltd........++-++ 39 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 39 
Maney Milling Co. ..eeeeeeeceesens coce 28 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........ ° 37 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.........++- 39 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc......+-.-.+++:5 . 
Mennel Milling Co. ...-eeceeeeererenee 
Merck & Co., Inc. ..-eeeseere covcce « 2a 
Merrill, Harold A. ....ceeeecceeeeevees 27 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .....eseeeseees 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ......++..++. 32 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 17a 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 2la 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .....sseeeee- 38 
Minot Flour Mill Co. .....s.eeeeeeeees 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .....e.eeeeeees 20a 
Montana Flour Mills Co.......-...e.e06% 40 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 23 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co.......6eeeeeeees 19 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co....sceeeeceeveees 
BMorriaoh MUURS COs... cccccccsvcveccee 38 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 39 
Moundridge Milling Co. ......+..s.ee0% 32 
Myers, J. Roee, & BOM...ccccccsccscces 

National Cotton Council of 

MRENSIE Siviales peek cheb seeds 0d% 27a 
National Grain Yeast Corp...........+. 
Meahr, BE. Fo, & GOivccesecrcccccsvceces 32 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 38 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr.......seeeeecees 39 
pf ae ee ee ee ° 39 
WOW GORY Tk: gi ccc cee bc Kose evoves 39 
New Era Milling Co. ........ee00. even 7 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co......... ose 27 
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Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co...........eeee8: 
ROGET Ie GOMER DO. ci ccctccces 
Norton, Willis, Co. ...... eoeedecpecece 

BOR VO BINGO COs Fi di teisccctcspeeses Bla 
Novadel-Agene Corp .............-Cover 3 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 36 


Omega Machine Co. .......eeseee0+ 2la 
Paniplus Company ....... nena ve 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Lta.. eee 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. ..ccseseeee woevee 39 
Peek Bros. ....ccseee eocccce eoccocccce 80 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ...cccccsccsecs csoe 28 
Pihiser;, Cnas., & Co., INC. c.ccccrccsvsec 26a 
Pillman & Phillips ..... 0abeseavones ° 39 
PRIAUEY: Tiss IOs 56 0i06s0.00 de kc v08600 1 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. eo Columbia 
Chemical Division ....... vcvcveece e+ 23a 
PRET, Fe Ch kes cccvavcocvcereesvetese - 384 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ........++. 6 
Prise, PPAR Be) DOED rss. s iccaeedes ar 
Procter & GOMBIO ..cccceccssocves ececce 
Q Quaker Oats Company .....i...+0- 
Red River Milling Co..........+06:. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 
Red Wing Milling Co.......cceseseeees 23 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. ve 
WUGMIMONE BEES. GOs seoccsccccavesoccces 30a 
Riesel Paper GCGSTP. oc cicvidsesscviesose 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd............ 36 


Robinson. .BMiUNg Co. .ccecccccrercecses 27 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd......... 30a 
Rodney Milling Co. .........- tennessee BO 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co........ ooecne ease 

ROU. BENET Gee: 36.6. ck sso ccctivcececns . 38 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. .......... 39 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. .........e0+- 25 
Russell Milling Co. 





ebbeces cocccccceccee 19 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co........... coos 39 
St. Cloud Milling Co.............. 3 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 19a 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 34 
is Oe BOOT OG bic vcckitcacovenss 
Saxony Mills ............ eevee eoseccce 23 
Schneider, W. H., Co..... beeen peesee 
BCHUe, BAUION OB COi.6 606s vceccsscose 31 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. .........006 secvceses 
Security Milling Co., Inc. ....cccccccces 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ...........-.. 22a 
elt cpeee nol 1. tt SS ee ene 23 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 23 
be hice, pug WE Re OE LO ee ree 39 
Short, FJ. Ti... MUMME GOs ov icbacieicvcccce 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co........ 2 
/Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ lia 
EM 5515. 65 i: 666 ANS v0 0.0 6k oda 34 
mice get a RP ero enemas 
Spokane Flour Mills Co..............4. 6 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 19 
ira, a Oa aoe 
Stanard-Tilton D 
Slee Geb sce (Bumsel- sevens 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............... ° 
Standard Milling Co. ............. . 19 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ............... 39 
lhe ira: PK J ascicg AC OY ee ae ee 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc, cence oeesee 
OE TUE eb Ey oy 6 OSes ab Peesc chee. 22a 
Stratton Grain Co. . oesue CCTR PETES 33 
DONE IN Ma MOO 5 6b.5's'0-6 06 64% che ecoe 39 
Sullivan & Kennedy ............. O06 68 31 
Wwe OH GW ves itecvics Cecccvone Trier 
Tanner- -Evans-Siney Corp. ......... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. ...... 39 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......ccccccccccce 23 
Tension Envelope ee eee sone 6 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan .................. 39 
FS as ao AE ee eae 
Tidewater Grain Co. .........c0ces ° 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 13a 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ..... id >00.60 36 
REAR OTM MN SEs os ces s.bcsalnec ce’, 19 
Tri-State Milling Co. ...... Coibeasw suas 
Twin City Machine Co. cowcccsccccccs 20a 
Uhlmann Grain Co. ............... 33 
Union Machinery Co. ........ 0606s 
Universal Mills ..... 048 60:4 00s celee es eoce 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. esos 34 
Urban, George, Milling Co...... eoecdes 3 
V Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 5 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ........ 38 
Victor Chemical Works ........... eises 12a 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 9a 
WOME: METI GID abhi, 5 40%.05 cies vod cee 19 
VE Sones BEMIng. Co. s.c 00056 2 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cover 3 
Walnut Creek Milling Co............... 3: 
WACO: THIN GR Frit vcecvccseccs 38 
Watson @ PREM). TAG. cccsiecivcvecccs 3) 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ........... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ........-se05 coe & 
Weevil-Cide Co., The ....... ooe 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. eee 
Western Assurance Co. ........ 31 
W. A. Co-operative Flour & Grain Ex- 
DOFt AGOMCY  ccccccccccccccccsccces 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 3 Lta.. 3h 
po Ee a er Pere . ( 
Weatern Star Mill Oo. scccccccvcedeccec 
Dg OP Ne rere Eee Pees Tee 
Wee © Gee: ve swnesns cbs cicccccecesss 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. Pabsavicces 38 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ........e.e00% - 25 
Williams Bros. Co. .......... cescsecces. 38 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. ......... l6a 
er rn aresis 19 
Woods Mfg. Co., Spree gear 37 
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ce 80 tion from the concentrate. 
eeeee 31 
reves 4 TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A @ When the engineer is called upon to run a “precise level” he does his 
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Medicines made from...wheat ! 


research, steady expansion—we think 
our company can best serve America 
in the years to come. 


In General Mills laboratories a 
one of nature’s important body-build- — large number of non-food uses have 
ing protein factors ,.. now concen- _ been found for wheat, soy beans and 


trated from wheat for medicinal strangenewcrops you 
may soon be growing. a 


The capsules you see here contain 


purposes. 

It’s among the first protein phar- Obviously, this 
maceuticals ever to be producedcom- __ work is aimed at find- 
mercially, and scientists predict a ing new products 
bright future for it and similar General Mills can 
concentrates. sell profitably ... but 

But more important to you is the it has another value, 
fact that this new use for wheat is too, for it will help 
another example of a growing trend build new markets 
towards the broader industrial use of for you, more em- 
agricultural products . . . a trend ployment and better 
which ultimately willleadtoagreater _ living for all of us. 
demand for your crops and a steadier, It is in this 2 
more dependable income for you. way — by aggressive 





Copyright 1945, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Larro Feeds, Soy Products, Wheaties, 

Kix, Cheerioats, Gold Medal ‘‘Aifchen-tested”” Enriched Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, 

Bakery Flours, Semolina and Durum Flours, Wheat Gluten and Starches, Vitamin Products, Naval Ordnance 
and other Mechanical Products. 


One of @ series 
of ad 
Published jn farm ieeines 


to show how General Mills re- 
search is finding new uses for 
ogricultural products. 








